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“THE NORTH COAST LIMITED.’ 


A TRINITY OF LIMITED TRAINS. 


Phre ore popular and better trains than the ‘‘limiteds” on the Northern Pacific 


it would be hard to find. The largest and most costly of these is the now thoroughly 
known ** Nortu Coast Limiren. This train covers the distance between the Twin Cities 
and the Head of the Lakes, and Puget Sound Points, in about 60 hours. It is the most 

mpletely appointed train in the Northwest, and with its electric-lighted, steam-heated, 
steel-plattormed, wide-vestibuled equipment of new Day Coaches, Tourist and Pullman 
l‘irst-Class Sleeping, Dining, and new and unique Observation Cars, it is well called the 
Crack Train of the Northwest. 

The ‘*Coprer Crry Limirep” is the pride of Montana. It runs daily between 
Butte, the great mining city, and Hamilton, in the beautiful Bitter Root Valley, covering 
a distance of 172 miles and passing through Anaconda and Missoula. This is a daylight 
train, painted in green and copper and has the greatest reputation of any train in Mon- 
tana for comfort, speed, and for maintaining its time schedule. 

The «*‘Lake Surertor Limirep” is the well-known and reliable train -between the 
Twin Cities and the Head of the Lakes on the Northern Pacific's new acquisition, the 
‘‘Duluth Short Line.” For years the people of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Superior have been as accustomed to using this train, under the old regime of the St, Paul 
& Duluth R. R., as they have been used to eating their daily bread. This train is hauled 
by new and massive engines of the Atlantic type, having driving wheels of 78 inches 
diameter, and they are the only locomotives of this kind in the Northwest and are 
capable of hauling the train at a speed of 75 miles an hour. 

When you travel in this region use one of these N. P. R. R. trains, and you will 
laugh at the other fellows who don't. 
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The W.D. Washburn 


LANDS 


In Burleigh and McLean Counties, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 





Choice agricultural lands tributary to the 
Bismarck, Washburn & Great Falls Railway, 
ranging in price from $4.00 to $7.00 per acre 
on easy terms. The soil is dark loam with 
clay subsoil, rich and productive. This 
region, known as ‘‘The Missouri Slope,” com- 
prises some of the finest wheat lands in the 
Northwest, and most excellent for stock and 
dairy farming. The entire tract is underlaid 
with a good quality of lignite coal. The 
Missouri Slope never knew a crop failure 
Are you looking for a business opening ? The 
railway is now completed to Wilton, a dis- 
tance of twenty-eight miles north of Bis- 
marck. Wilton offers great opportunities to 
business men. For particulars write to 





EUGENE D. CASE, 


300 Guaranty Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Us 


We are now on our western trip 


through Northwest Territory. 
VIEWS of every description at 


reasonable prices. 


ELLIS & BALL, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


314; McDermot Street, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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THE ECONOMY PATENT 
FLAT IRON HEATER. 


INDISPENSIBLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


GREAT —-—— WILL PAY 
— it 
SAVING Bjwtlgges FOR ITSELF 


hon ates 
IN ; CESS IN A SHORT 
FUEL. : TIME. 


Canjbe used on any kind of Stove or Range, 
whether Coal, Wood, Gas, Gasoline or Oil Stove. 


ait — 


This is the invention of a lady who learned the need of such a 
device, and has thoroughly tested it before offering it to the public. 


Note the many great advantages of this Heater. 





No more overheated and burned irons. 

No more scorching or soiling of linen. 

Twice asfmany irons heated with HALF THE FUEL 
exposed to the air. 

Irons retain the heat longer, being uniformly heated. 

Irons can be heated in this receptacle and cooking done at 


the same time without danger of SOILING THE IRONS. 
Irons Always Clean. $1 00 
Buy one, Price only a s 
J. K. BACON & CO., Manufacturers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Sent by Express > 


as when 


Special Price to Dealers. 











“DULUTH SHORT LINE.” 


By acquiring the old St. Paul & Duluth R. R., the Northern Pacific obtained Spossession 
of the shortest line between St. Paul & Duluth. This road is one of the best pieces of railway 
property in the country. It runs through the finest lake region of Minnesota, and the best pota- 
toes and hay in the Northwest come from along that line. White Bear and Bald Eagle Lakes 
are well-known lake resorts on this road, which now forms a part of the Lake Superior Division 
of the Northern Pacific Ry. The Dalles of the St. Croix River at Taylor’s Falls are also noted 
for their picturesque beauty, and the region about there is, geologically, the most interesting of, 
its kind in the United States. 

The old St. Paul & Duluth R. R. was particularly well known for its ‘‘Lake Superior 
Limited” train between St. Paul and Minneapolis and Duluth and the Superiors. This fast and 
Reclining Chair Car train is continued by the Northern Pacific Ry., and is the favorite train 
between the Twin Cities and the Head of the Lakes, between which there are three trains daily 
on the ‘Duluth Short Line.” 

Those traveling in the Northwest between these cities, or who contemplate making the 
erand tour of the Great Lakes or taking any of the summer excursions from Duluth or West 
Superior, will find the Northern Pacific’s ‘‘Duluth Short Line” the royal road to and from Lake 
Superior. 


For rates, information, etc., address any agent of the Northern Pacific Railway, or 





ALONG THE “DututH SHort Line.” 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent. ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
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retail purchasers. 


direct from our factory. 





I should like to say a few 
words about your pianos 
and manner of doing busi- 
ness. No one is doing 
themselves justice in not 
availing themselves of your 
most liberal terms. The 
tone, touch and durability 
of your pianos cannot be 
questioned. The instru- 
mental attachment pleases 
every one who hears it and 
allows a combination of ef- 
fects which cannot be 
equalled 

ALBERT DRAEGERT, 
Thornbury, lowa 





The piano I bought of you 
in December is giving us 
the very best of satisfac- 
tion. In tone, touch and 
workmanship it is certainly 
extra fine. The strangest 
part of it seems to be that 
you can sell such an instru- 
ment for such a low price. 

F. D. GREEN, 
Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 



















sell our pianos in this way. 
We do not employ a 
single salesman or agent, and we have no 
salesroom except our factory. 
all of our business and ship all of our pianos 


are small, a very small profit pays us. 

No matter how far away you live, our 
improved system of doing business makes it 
actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory to buya piano from us than to buy one 
from a local dealerin your own town or city. 

Over 30,000 Wing Pianos have been man- 
ufactured and sold in 32 years (since 1868). 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for 
twelve (12) years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material. 

Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should 
have our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


our Own expense. 

















The Wing Piano 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. 
We supply our pianos direct from our factory to 


STYLE 29, CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case 


We transact 


As our expenses 


by a parlor orchestra. 


WING & SON 





FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send 
this piano or your choice of 23 other 
Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the United States, all freights paid by us. 
We will allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and 
if the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back at 
There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. 
No money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 
can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered 
The original instrumental attach- 
ment has been patented by us andit cannot be had in any 
other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 
For price and terms of payment on Wing Piano—write u 
Old instruments taken in exchans 


1868—32nd Vear—1900 
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A Three Time Winner 


TIME, 


A Gas Range Saves | MONEY, 
HEALTH. 








- DIRT, 
Avoids < HEAT, 
| TROUBLE. 


A Fan Motor is Great to Cool 
HOME, 
OFFICE, 
STORE. 


ST. PAUL GAS LIGHT CO. 
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CHRIST HANSEN. FLORIST. 
Dale mn en Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


The Largest Supply of Cut Flowers in the 
Northwest. Great Variety of Choice, 
Rare Roses. 


Floral Designs Filled on Short Notice. 
&=" Mail orders attended to promptly. 








Northwestern 
Hide and 


F e Minneapolis, 

u r O., Minnesota. 
Give more. valuable 
information on Hides 
Furs, Pelts and Wool 


than any house in the 
world. 


Sole United States 
Agents for the 
Famous HIGHLAND 
SHEEP DIP, 


the principal dip used 
in foreign lands, 





WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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Is essential to the public welfare, and 


‘f everybody wants it and —_ it. @ : 
P the largest and best equippe 
Iron Merchants. Srewery the, Northwest the Mz 


polis Brewing Company gives the most 





si pee 6 attention to the yqaailty of their 
it product, the 
i importers of 
” British and] Golden 
% Foreign e 
| Tal 
A) 
“at 
m Hi ARDWARE, 
: ‘sn ee 8 
WINNIPEG, which are best qualified to fill the wants 
of everybody who is in need of a pure 
CANADA. liquid food. When you are in need of 





it, make no mistake in orderingit. See 
: to it that you get the best to be had, 
: which is that made by the 


Blackleg and Anthrax SINNEAPOLIS 
IN CATTLE. BREWING CO., 


No disease is more prevalent, and few more dan- 
gerous than Blackleg and Anthrax in cattle. It is 


an established fact, however, that vaccination is ” 
the only sure means of eradicating this destroyer, Minneapolis, Uz. S. A. 
the only question with the farmer and breeder be- 


ing which is the best kind of vaccine to use. A 
postal card dropped to 


H. A. WISE, EMERSON 


OF THE .WINNIPEG DRUG HALL, 


will quickly dispel the doubt, as he will gladly fur- 
nish inquirers with any information, and always e 


carries a quantity of 


FOR XMAS TRADE, St MO se 


Celluloid Goods. Howard's Hard Water Toilet Soap er 
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We are showing a splendid range in this line, | ms sain s bathing in hard water ® inane and equal | 
BOOKS BIBL ES and HVMINALS We carry a full to the best in soft. We have a great demand for | _— 
and well assorted ran nge bound in fancy cloth, this soap in Canada, Great Britain and the U nited | 
leather, vellum and g over States. Forward your orders at once. _., — 
25 CENTS A BOX. MANUFACTURERS OF TENTS, 


Christmas Goods, Booklets 


Special attention given to mail orders, and we 
and Fancy ‘Calendars. deliver free all orders exceeding one dollar. AWN I N GS, MA T TR ESSES, 
This is the best line of these coods ever 
won. "it incodes the temnecs Expich et Sans | EE i Sh) eee ee. Sm eneae 
Boxed Cards, et OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE AND Dominion BANK, | WAGON COVERS, OVERALLS, 





A lars stock of STATIONERY, OFFICE | 
SUPPL LIES’ WRAPPING PAPER, BAGS, TWINE WINNIPEG, MAN. SHIRTS AND SMOCKS, .4.%.%.4.% 
CLARK BROS. & CO., BROMLEY & CO., 2 W®8'Te - FoR PRICE List. 


Winnipeq, Man. ; | Lae 
Tents, Awnings, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

JOHN RAUSCHER, and Mattress | 
Moose Hide Moccasins and Stippers, 


Manufacturer of 
Factory, Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ and Boys’, $2.25. 


Push Buttons for HL : Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Electric Bells. Cor. Princess and Alozander St., Winnipeg. METZ & SGHLOERB, 


Dr ISAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 



















Write for our illus- 
trated circular and 
price-list of hand-made hunting shoes and mocca- 
sins of every description. 









98 West Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 
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OVER THE SISKIYOUS. 


BY OLIN D. WHEELER. 
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There is no other trip like it in this country. Whether you go 
south from Portland or north from San Francisco, you are 
equally transfixed with astonishment and admiration. If I had 
to select the one or the other direction, I think it would be to go 
south from Portland. If the great army of winter tourists from the 
East who winter in Southern California knew of the wonderful 
scenery of Northern California, there would be little halting be 





TAVERN OF CASTLE CRAG, A POPULAR RESORT IN THE SISKIYOUS. 


tween two opinions—the Shasta route would be used by ninety- 
nine out of every hundred on their return home. 

The Siskiyou—a queer, yet attractive, Indian name, isn’t it? 
—Range is one of several subranges that occupy the short in- 
terval between the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges proper. 
The whole region is one that abounds in fine scenery. It is also 
a paradise for large game and for mountain trout. The coun- 
try is sparsely settled, but that the people of California and Ore- 
gon appreciate the wild beauty found here is shown by the fact 
that all along the Shasta Route through the mountains are scat- 
tered resorts of one sort and another for tourists, campers, etc. 
The finest of these, by all odds, is Castle Crag; its equal, either 
in magnificent scenery or in fine hotel accommodations, it would 
be hard to find anywhere. ; 

If you walk to the tavern from the station, you follow a 
winding path lined with cork trees and flanked on one side by 
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a lawn, in which are fruit trees with fruit free to you. If you 
ride, you enter a large carryall, drawn by a pair of sleek, white 
horses, which you instinctively know are peculiarly fitted to the 
place. 

You are wonderfully impressed with this nook in the moun- 
tains. Itis eventime; the tavern and its wide, spacious verandas 
are resplendent with incandescent lights. The feeling that you 
are welcome here takes hold of you, and it isn’t lessened by the 
crackle of the pine logs in the big fireplace, once you have 
passed the portal. 

And now to your room for the night. Along a broad hall, 
and you are ushered into as spick and span and homelike a 
room as one ever needs or finds in any hotel. You throw open 
your window, so that the soft, balmy air, impregnated with the 
elixirs of the forest, may come in, throw yourself upon your 
royal couch and—sleep. 

Don’t miss an early rising; and then throw open the blinds 
and look out upon the crags—Castle Crags, from which the spot 
takes its name. Over the tops of the trees you see them peeping 
furtively down at you, and the sun strikes them sidewise, light- 
ing them up with an ineffable glow. 

You breakfast in a large dining-room, plain yet attractive, 
and with lots of elbow room. Everything is on a broad, open 
scale here. Money has not been expended lavishly, but cer- 
tainly not parsimoniously, and no attempt at spread-eagleism 
has been made. ~ 

Now you enact the role of explorer, and as you stray here 
and there, to the donkey pasture, the chalybeate spring, etc., ex- 





MOUNT SHASTA, IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 14,350 FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL 
OF THE SEA. 
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ploring nooks and making turns about the gt aid out in 
great taste, you feel that you have wandered lost cornet 
of the old Ede 

You are plunped down in a picturesque nook in the moun 
tail Yo be surprised to see a file of Shasta Indians 
emerge from th« rest on yonder trail, it would be so in keep 
ing with the surrounding But, much as the red man battled 
with the whit C1 n day ong gone by, he is no longer in 
evicde { 

The Sacramento River. a clear, beautiful trout-stream, circles 
around the spot on two sides, and the mountains rise about and 
ibo e us with tr | 1ding ar up their t mbered slopes The 
great feature of tl pot, though that which gives name to it 

Castle Crag \t first you look up at them with a super 
ficial, passing interest, just as you have at a thousand other ob 
jer f nature. Then you look again, and again, and yet again 





nento Canyon, from Artist’s 


near 


If you are climbing you stop and look at them; if you are 
sauntering along the tree-fringed walks with the Crags at your 
back, you turn repeatedly to see them; if you are sitting in your 
room, or promenading the vine-shaded porch, you stop to look 
at them. You soon find that they are the center and circum- 
ference of everything hereabout; that they fascinate you; that 
their orbit, so to speak, is a large one. 

The carrying of the rails across the Siskiyou Range afforded 
a fine chance to display the possibilities of civil engineering. 
For a long time the engineer was bafiled, but at length the ob- 
stacles were overcome. The ascent, going south, is begun in 
the Upper Rogue River Valley. The train is a long one, hauled 
by two or three engines, with open observation-cars at the rear 
in the summer season. The speed is not more than ten) or 
twelve miles an hour; one can easily talk in his usual tone of 
voice, and there is lots of time for sight-seeing. 

As the train climbs the flank 
of the range, the valley below 
gradually unrolls and reveals a 
scene rarely found. I don’t think 
anyone ever gazed upon it with- 
out being profoundly affected. Its 
soft, natural curves and limes are 
just enough broken by the acces- 
sories of civilization to accentuate 
and render it tremendously im- 
Then comes the wild- 
ness of the mountains; the valley 
is shut out; the track and train 
twist along the steep flank; a few 
wild and rugged ravines are 


pressive 


crossed on strong trestles; a few 
short tunnels, one or two of con- 
siderable curvature, add variety; 
prominent points are seen here 
one moment, there at another; 
and all the time we are slowly 
rising higher, higher among the 
pines and beautiful madrona trees. 
We shift position from one side 
of the car to the other. Now we 
look up at the rough, jagged 
sides of the range, again glance 
down far beneath us and see two 
lines of shining rails, one below 
the other, and wonder if we have 
but just come over them. 

Then the summit and its tun- 
nel are reached. A moment in 
darkness, and we emerge on the 
other side, the wheels click a little 
faster, and we clatter down the 
mountain out of Oregon into 
California, with the engines hold 
ing back as hard as they tugged 
forward a few moments before. 
Scarcely have we cleared the tun- 
nel’s cavern, before there bursts 
on the vision, far away to the 
south and left, a huge, white, 
domelike orb full of brightness, 
grandeur, majesty, and dignity. 
‘What is it?” 


lip. Some one familiar with the 


escapes from each 


region responds—‘‘Shasta”; and 
so it is—the last one, going south, 
of that magnificent coterie of ice- 
covered peaks which charm and 
captivate everyone who visits the 
North Pacific Coast. 

Let me enumerate some of 
them: Baker, Rainier, Adams, 
St. Helens, Hood, Jefferson, and 
last—Shasta! There are others, 


Sisson—4. A Glimpse of 
here and there, but these are the 
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BEAUTIFUL SCENERY IN THE ROGUE RIVER VALLEY AND 


great monarchs, ranging from 9,750 feet elevation for St. Helens, 
to 14.350 for Shasta and 14,532 for Rainier. 

Shasta stands as a mighty recluse, robed about with an im 
maculate white toga woven from the mists of the ocean. The 
whole realm of mountain and valley bows humbly before this 
colossus. As the train somewhat swiftly speeds down the moun 
tain in long, sweeping spirals, we keep the giant constantly in 
view. We have the vision before us all the afternoon, and as we 
drop to lower elevations and approach nearer and nearer to it, 
It is 


some 


the height and magnificence of the spectacle grows on us. 
From 
points it is quite subordinate to the Crags; at others, it divides 
with them the attraction. 


miles away, and is seen from nearly all points. 


As you see it from the tavern through 
a notch in the mountains, it seems as if it were suspended by an 
invisible cord from Heaven. From Shasta View one gets.a fine 
view of the mountain and also a rather peéuliar one of the Crags. 
Yonder trail will take us there in a few minutes of easy climbing 

Now sit you down on this rustic seat by the big pine. Below 
us the Sacramento winds drowsily along; a house or two may 
be seen through the trees; a bit of green meadow and a piece 
of red roadway add variety to the background; the railway 
curves through the middle of the picture 
mountains. 


a deep hole in the 
Beyond the farther end, where the river and the 
rails are first seen as they burst through the gap, stanas Shasta 
—a score of miles away and rising from a long, wide slope of 
glebe and timber, great and black, into the silent, whitened. 
majestic pile that God has fashioned it. The timbered parts are 
somber and heavy, while the snowy peak rises above them, al 
ways white; and, where the sun glints upon it, it gleams with an 
intense brightness. Shasta is one of the fine things of the pass 
age across the Siskiyous, and the first glimpse of it from near 
the tunnel will never be forgotten should one live for a thousand 
years. The vast green-black 
forests which, in great, tremendous surges sweep up to where 


The whole scene is entrancing. 


they meet the snow and glaciers, form a most conspicuous fore 
ground or foundation for the white head and shoulders that com 
mune with the clouds above. 

When the Klamath River is reached, the Siskiyous are behind 
us, and new and varied beauties of river and mountain are before 
us. It is a wonderful journey, none of which is finer than the 
Siskiyous. Four times have I crossed them, and I hunger for 
them even again. 


IN THE FUR BELT OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


Away up in the northern part of Canada, above the Sas- 
katchewan in the Northwest Territories is what is known as the 
“fur belt.” It is a hunter’s paradise, a “happy hunting-ground” 


for the Indian trappers and traders who make their living in its 
Almost every kind of American fur-bearing ani- 
mal can be found here, from the silver fox and polar bear in the 
far north Arctic region to the beaver and mink and otter, which 
frequent the more temperate regions around the great Hudson’s 
Bay and the numerous rivers and streams which flow into it. 


lonely woods. 





SISKLYOU 


district are the “posts” or trading stations o 


the Hudson’s Bay Company, which at 


To these posts the trappers and hun 


ters flock in the earl 


world. 


with a fire at their feet and only the dogs for 
company and warmth. 
The pelts or cured furs are strapped to the 
The them 
follow 


toboggans. hunters never ride 
but 
mile on snowshoes 


lost in the blinding snowstorm, and has either 


selves, their four dogs mile after 


Many a hunter has been 


RANGE 


frozen to death or gone through treacherous ice with his dogs 
and furs.. But the wild, lonely life has attractions for the red 
man and half-breeds, and there are just as many trappers today 
as there has ever been. 

When the ice breaks in summer and the rivers are navigable, 
the trip is made in birch-bark canoes, which the experienced In- 
dians can make in a day or so from bark stripped from the ever- 
present silver birch, thongs of deer hide, and gum from the 
pines. 

At the trading-posts the pelts are examined by the Hudson's 
Each has its standard of ¥value—so much powder 


Bay officials. 
After the trading is 


for a mink, so much shot for an otter, etc 
concluded, the hunters may spend a day or-‘two at the post, but 
they do not stay long. Soon they ate off again, with their dogs 
or in their canoes, not to be seen or heard of till the following 
year, when they return with pelts. 


GIANT KETTLES OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Warren Upham, secretary and librarian of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, prepared a paper on “Giant Kettles Eroded 
at a meeting of 


by Moulin Torrents,” which was read recently 


logical Society of America in New York. He presented 


the Geo 
an interesting account of the pot-holes existing in the Interstate 
Park at Taylor’s Falls, Minn., and across the river on the Wis 
The group at the park is the most celebrated in 


consin side 


the world, and far exceeds 1n number and depth those that have 
been found in any other locality. 

\ map of the park has been prepared by Mr. Upham show 
The deepest that 
have been discovered elsewhere are those in Pennsylvania and 


Commissioner H. G 


ing the location of one hundred of the holes 
Norway, none of which exceeds fifty feet. 
Hazzard excavated one at Taylor’s Falls to a depth of fifty-five 
feet, and probed ten feet deeper in the hole. Doctor Murdock 
of Taylor’s Falls sounded one to the remarkable depth of eighty 
four feet 

Mr. Upham says that the giant kettles at Taylor’s Falls, in 
common with the remarkable ones in other localities, were not 
caused by the action of water in an ordinary river. They are 
the result of water falling through great distances and churning 
bowlders about at the final melting period of the glacial age 
Professor Winchell has estimated the age of the formations at 


about 7,000 years. 


YESTERDAY. 


Oh, for yesterday's red, red rose, 
And, oh, for last night’s tune; 

And, oh, for th« hallowed seemed 
In the solemn light of 

Oh, for the boat that 
Over the shining bay, 

Oh, for the face, the time, and place, 
And the glamour of yesteraay! 


face that 


the moon! 





sailed so swift 


Frorence A. Jones. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Scattered here and there throughout the 





f 


one 
time had absolute control of the vast territory, 


and even yet is the great feeder of furs to the 


y summer or late spring, 


bearing with them the pelts that they have 
secured during the fall and winter They 
come from every point of the compass to the 
nearest post. They travel in the winter by 
dog-train, often immense distances—down the 
frozen rivers, through the forests, spending 
their nights in caves scooped in the snow, 
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Nestling ’ ley, and standing out with imposing grand- 
‘ aga the rugged cliffs that surround it, we see the Cres- 
City of the Nortl To write of Galena is a gracious though 
ficult t gracious, because we may paint its manifold at- 
tractio1 ind its myriad beauties in the most glowing colors 
without fear of being charged with the sin of exaggeration; 
difficult, because the subject is so broad, so comprehensive of all 
that pertains to the welfare of mankind, that the ordinary pen 
cannot do it stice 
\s the train steamed into town and we had our first view of 
it, it w hard to repress an exclamation of delight; and the 

















BEAUTI 


GALENA RIVER AS SEEN JUST ABOVE GALENA, ILL 


first desire that possessed us was to go to the summit of the 
mountainous cliffs, which constitute both frame and protection, 
and thus be able to look down upon the scene that gives such 
great promise of beauty. 

This desire was soon gratified; for the citizens of Galena are 
as hospitable, hearty, and well met as their city is beautiful. A 
drive was soon arranged, and it was not long before we left the 
historic De Soto House—taking Main Street, and passing the 
old court-house, built in 1834, 1ts great white pillars speaking of 
the best architecture of those days. Without so much as noting 
the incline, we shortly found ourselves way above the city. A 
great desire to turn back to view the scene is constantly inter- 
rupted by other vistas or by some courteous remarks from fel 
low passengers. We were driving on the finest of driveways. 
as smooth and hard as asphalt. Eight miles of this brought us 
to the Wisconsin State boundary, where a decided change was 
noticed in the excellence of the driveway. We turned here and 
retraced our route, the handsome and spacious mansions on 
either side keeping us delighted until we came to a point where 
we were able to view three States and the Mississippi River. 

Before us was the famous Pilot Knob, which in years gone 
by was used by the Mississippi boat-pilots as nature’s compass. 
It is the highest point on the river.. Looking to the left, we see 
in the far distance the Platte Mounds of Platteville, Wisconsin; 
and we also see Sinsinawa Mounds; the famous Buck Lead, 
Horse-Shoe Mound, Scales Mound, and Council Hill—which 
was the last scene of the last council of the Black Hawk Indians, 
at which old Chief Black Hawk was present 

Across the river to the right is the large and commodious 
Marine Hospital, built by the Government in an early day. We 


were then on the identical spot where the late Carter Harrison 
stood, who, after viewing the scene before him, said: ‘“Gentle- 
men, I have traveled all over the world, and I can say that only 
one other place I have ever seen can compare with this, and 
that is Heidelberg, Germany.” 

Taking a street to the right, we soon came to a point where 
we saw the entire city. It was a panorama of exquisite beauty. 
East and West Galena are separated by the famous Galena 
River (named by an act of the Legislature in 1854), which has 
aided in the exportation of many millions of pounds of lead— 
even so far back as the 16th century. Right near where we 
were standing was pointed out the modest two-story brick house 
of General Grant, the home which he left to go to the war 
which made him famous. Then, looking across the river to 
East Galena, standing out in prominence with charming sur- 
roundings is the mansion which Galena gave to its hero on his 
return home. On a slight elevation in the heart of the city is 
the park, presided over by the Grant monument, and protected 
by a number of cannon which each have interesting histories. 
The monument is a gift from Herman H. Kohlsaat of the Chi- 
cago Times-Herald, who was raised here, and who witnessed 
Grant’s return home in 1865. The statue is remarkable in con- 
ception and perfect in modeling. The figure stands upon a 
broad pedestal and faces toward the west. The general is rep- 
resented as he was wont to appear here—a plain citizen. The 
attitude is easy and characteristic. There are several reliefs in 
bronze, one of which-represents Lee’s surrender. Chiseled on 
the cornice are these words: 


“Grant, Our CITIZEN.” 


With pomp and ceremony, this magnificent memorial was 
unveiled June 3, 1892, Chauncey Depew delivering the masterly 
address. It is here that every year, on the 27th of April, the 
Grant Birthday demonstration takes place, some of the most 
prominent orators of our day having here done homage to the 
illustrious soldier. This year Governor Roosevelt of New York 
will deliver an address. 

The Grant Birthday Association was organized in 1893, and 








GALENA’S GIFT TO GEN. U. &. GRANT ON HIS RETURN FROM THE CIVIL WAR. 
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every citizen in town is a member. On these fete days many 
persons journey hither, business is suspended, flags are un- 
furled, various societies march, and the whole country responds 
loyally to the memory of the heroic dead. The celebration of 
1895 was of unusual interest. The historical painting by 
Thomas Nast was unveiled, reproducing with striking effect the 
momentous scene of the surrender at Appomattox, April 9, 186s. 
The picture is entitled “Peace in Union.” It, also, was pre- 
sented to Galena by H. H. Kohlsaat. The canvas is nine by 
It hangs in the public library room in the Government 
building. With clasped hands and earnest faces, the mighty 
actors of the mighty conflict are portrayed. Behind the Con 
federate chieftain stands Colonel Charles Marshall, of his staff, 
and Colonel Orville E. Babcock, the Federal staff officer who 
was deputed by his commander to act as General Lee’s personal 
escort to the place of meeting. Behind and beside General 
Grant stand Major-Generals Philip H. Sheridan, E. O. C. Ord, 
and Seth Williams; Brevet Major-General Rufus Ingalls; Brig- 
adier-General John A. Rawlins, staff; and Colonels 
Horace Porter, Ely S. Parker, Theodore S. Powers, and Adam 


twelve. 


chief of 


Badeau. The arrangement of the figures in the low-ceiled room 
of the McLean Homestead brings into strong relief the two 
leaders, whose appearance bears out to the letter General Grant’s 
own description of the event. 

Thomas Nast did this great work in his studio at Morris- 
town, New Jersey; and the picture was finished April 9, 1895, 
the thirtieth anniversary of the surrender. 

In this same library are two other notable pictures. 
them shows Grant as he leaves for the war—all unnoticed in the 
rear rank of the company which he helped to organize, but of 
which he was not a member; the other shows him four years 
later—the same quiet, unassuming man, reviewing, from the 
steps of the Capitol in Washington, the most powerful army of 
modern times. 

Besides Grant, Rawlins, and Rowley, Galena gave to the 
nation in‘its hour of peril many other men who attained high 
rank in the army. Among these may be mentioned Major- 
General John E. Smith, and Brigadier-Generals J. A. Maltby, 
J. C. Smith, J. O. Duer, and A. L. Chetlain. Doctor Kittoe 
was appointed surgeon on Grant’s staff and medical director of 
the State of Tennessee, and was subsequently promoted to the 
position of medical inspector of the military division of the 
Mississippi, coni:manded by General Sherman. He died in Ga- 
lena in 1887. 

Aside from historical prominencé and beauty of surround- 
ings, Galena has always been and always will be an important 
factor in the commercial world. Being in the heart of the lead 
regions of the early day, as it now is of the great zinc region, 
its past prosperity will be but a shadow of what the near future 
will accomplish. 

In 1819 the first house was built. In 1827 a village was laid 
out by Lieutenant Thomas, and was appropriately named Ga- 
lena, that being the name used to designate the sulphuret of 
lead, the mineral product of that section. The first regular 
store building was erected and occupied in 1824 by Frederick 
Dent of St. Louis, Mo., the father-in-law of General Grant. Mr. 
Dent was at that time the largest trader on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, and supplied all the United States military posts above 
St. Louis. Thirty-five years afterward his son-in-law made Ga- 
lena his home and went out from there to save the Republic. 

The agent of the lead mines granted “permits” for individuals 
to occupy and improve lots on condition of their being surren- 
dered to the United States on one month’s notice. This was the 
only title citizens had to their lots until 1838. In 1829 Congress 
passed an act authorizing the surveyor generals of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas to “lay off a town on the Galena River em- 
bracing 640 acres,” and to sell the lots at auction, reserving to 
actual occupants a pre-emption right to purchase their lots at 
from $10 to $25 per acre. This act was not complied with, and 
in 1836 another act was passed, and commissioners were ap- 
pointed to perform what the surveyors had failed to do. 

On the 4th of June, 1826, the first post-office was established 
here. The first postmaster was Ebenezer Lockwood of Prairie 
Du Chien, and his sureties were two Frenchmen residing at that 


One of 
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place. Wisconsin was not even a Territory then, but was 
within the jurisdiction of Michigan Territory. On the roth of 
December, 1829, the post-office was named Galena. Jo Daviess 
County, Illinois 


organized by the 


. 
The county bearing this singular name was 


Illinois Legislature in its session of 1826 a7. 


| and embraced an immense territory in the Northwestern part of 











A FEMININE MEMBER OF THE GUN CLUB HUNTING QUAIL IN THE FIELDS 


AND UNDERBRUSH NEAR GALENA 
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WHERE THE GALENA RIVER MINGLES ITS WATERS WITH THE ROLLING FLOODS 


OF THE OLD MISSISSIPPI—THE STEAMER QUINCY BOUND DOWN-STREAM. 
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ERECTED SIXTY-ONE YEARS AGO, IN 


THE OLD COURT-HOUSE IN GALENA, 
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the St nk g t mining region, and Galena was the 

< y seat The sunty was named in honor of Joseph Ham 

ilton Daviess of Kentucky, a great orator of his day, who stood 

; second only to Henry Clay He was killed at Tippecanoe in 
18 while charging the enemy at the head of his troops 

In 1828 the fir newspaper was established. It was called 

i he Miner's ) lhe Gaszeteer, and in 1834 it was wel 

it comed as the Galet isette, a paper which is still a leading 

+ spit Cale enterpris¢ It is the oldest daily in the tate as 

well as it é West, the Chicago Tribune being nine days 

j young | these years the Gazette never lost an issue. In 

i} the vault may be seen the bound files of sixty-six years. The 

* ed | oms equipped with a well selected and extensive 

T library, and everything regarding the history and geology of 

ny the West can be found therein The present owners of the 
paper have been the publishers for more than thirty years 

The Daily Democrat is a morning paper, and is ever alert to 

the best interests of the city. With these two enterprising 


| 
dailies Galena’s 


anabae wom a 


The town was i 
lature February 13 
on the 290th of May. 


nol ' 
shaken the apparently 


The first steamer t 


her way to Fort Sne 


interests are carefully and ably protected 


» ascend the river was the Virginia, on 


lling, Minn., with supplies in 1822. 

ncorporated as a city by an act of the Legis 
1839. The city government was organized 
1841. Since then it has withstood the panics 
sound foundations of 


of our country 


During the panic of 1857, 





rnado over the land, leaving fearful wrecks 


eater pretensions. Galena withstood 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 
ink of Galena steadily continued to redeem 
ld; gold was procured to pay for mineral; 
ithern merchants said “Galena paid up,” and 
dit of the citv stood as it now stands—unim 
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SHOWING GAME BAGGED ON THE RANGES NEAR 


GALENA 
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ANOTHER GALENA RIVER SCENE—BOATING ON CALM WATERS MIDST WOOD- 
LAND SHADE. 


peached and unimpaired. This continuous substantial pros- 
perity for seventy-one years is good proof of its vast and un- 
failing resources. Today the bank assets of Galena are above 
a million dollars, and the average deposits over $7,000,000. The 
bonded debt of the city is $34,000, while the assessed valuation, 
as found by the State Board of Equalization, is $3,942,835. The 
total tax, including all assessments, school salaries, streets, 
bridges, library, etc., is $37,999.85, the taxes being less than 
foe Of I per cent of the assessed valuation. 

Insurance rates are equally low, as the fire protection is as 

















CITY OF GALENA, 


good as the best \nd this with natural pressure, as no steam 
engine is employed, the water pressure being over ninety pounds 
to the square inch. While I was there I witnessed a fire, and 
this pressure threw four streams with two-inch nozzles over a 
The city 
tesian well, the depth of which is 1,645 feet. The reservoir 
comes to a height of 226 feet above Main Street. 


100-foot steeple is supplied with water from an ar- 
It is twenty 
feet in diameter, and fifty-three feet high. The water is chem- 
ically the same as the Waukesha water. Many sulphur springs 
also abound in the vicinity. 

From a strictly business and industrial point of view, Galena, 
aside froia its mining resources, compares well with other towns 
of the same population. The largest manufacturing plants are 
two great shoe factories. Then there are cigar factories, two 
breweries, a furnace manufacturing plant, and many other in- 
dustries I cannot now mention. In addition to these are some 
extensive wholesale houses, which help to swell the annual 
volumé of business materially. In retail lines the city has fine 
establishments representing every department of trade. The 
dealers are tasteful, enterprising, and supply a large and well- 
to-do section of country. 

3ut what Galena needs worse than anything else just now is 
a smelter and sulphuric acid plant, and a foundry where all ma- 
chinery and pumps pertaining to mining can be manufactured. 
Galena is unquestionably the center of this mining district, with 
shipping facilities of the very best. The main lines of four dif- 
ferent roads, with their tributary facilities, taken in conjunction 
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with the Galena River, which forms close connections with the 
Mississippi, provide ample transportation facilities for years to 
come. All this, together with the uniform cordiality and en- 
terprise of the business men, ought to constitute a great induce- 
ment for capital to establish the plants named. I know that the 
Business Men’s Association would extend substantial welcome 
to any laudable enterprise which might wish to locate there. 
There are buildings as well as sites for manufacturing plants, 
and the many streams running into the Galena River furnish at 
different places water-power of no mean quantity. 

With churches of all denominations, excellent schools, read 
ing-clubs, library advantages, all manner of secret societies, and 
every municipal convenience known to modern communities, 
Galena is indeed a good place to make one’s home in. The 
climate—especially the summer climate, is delightful, and the 
scenery is superb. The town is far enough away to avoid all 
miasmatic influences, yet sufficiently near the river to enjoy the 
many pleasures afforded by them. Hunting, 
camping, and driving are among the healthful outdoor recrea- 
tions indulged in—things which, when associated with genial 
hospitality, 


fishing, boating, 


abundant business 


render it anything but easy to say good-bye to this Illinois city. 


beautiful homes, and energy, 


It will always be a noted town. In early times it was famous 
for its lead; in the War of the Rebellion it was rendered famous 
by its great soldiers; and now, and in the future, because of its 
location in this fabulously rich lead and zine region, it cannot 
help growing in importance as a fixed commercial and mining 
center 


AN ABORIGINAL HERO. 


Old Timothy, who lived on the Alpowa in the early days, 
was the Tecumseh of the West, writes Newton Hibbs in the 
Lewiston (Id.) Teller. His crowning act of heroism was the 
rescue of Colonel Steptoe and his men from an Indian siege on 
the present site of the town of Rosalia in the Palouse Country 
Timothy went with this invading party to guide the soldiers 
into the hostile country. Palouse and 
and Col 
onel Steptoe with a company of soldiers went to subdue the 
hostiles. 


The region about the 
Spokane rivers was infested with murderous savages, 
ry ; 

[hey were encountered on the prairie, where the 


soldiers suffered heavy losses; and when night came on they 


were without ammunition and surrounded by a force of Indians 
that would surely destroy the entire command when daylight 
came again 

could read 
the despair of the white men in their faces. He offered to 


\ council of war was held, and even the guide 


scout before daylight vanished, and if possible find a means of 
escape through the hills under cover of approaching darkness. 

This bold proposal was considered a startling one on the 
part of the subordinate officer to whom it was made. He 
white men to the 
The opportunity to lead them into a death- 
trap was too much to be given to an Indian. 


scorned the idea of trusting the lives of 
mercy of an Indian. 
The proposition, 
however, was submitted to the council as a forlorn hope. Col 
onel Steptoe said that as the command was in a desperate plight, 
policy dictated that even a forlorn hope should not be passed by 

In the meantime the Indian guide reconnoitered, and re- 
He told them he could lead 
them through the siege line if they would submit implicitly to 
This bold 
proposal of an Indian guide to assume command of the army 
Colonel Steptoe ques 
He finally returned to his assembled 


turned to the despairing soldiers. 
his leadership, and let him plan a strategic retreat 


fairly staggered both officers and men. 
tioned the guide carefully. 
officers, and announced that Timothy should plan the retreat. 
All protests were silenced by an order to prepare to march in 
fifteen minutes. 

Timothy’s plans were made orders, and they were executed 
The fires were rekindled, the tents were 
left standing, and the horses were left picketed. This was the 
stratagem of Timothy to keep the besieging hostiles in igno- 
rance of the retreat. All supplies and baggage were left in the 
tents, except two days’ rations and the arms. With a protest 
against the leadership of an Indian in a hostile country, the 
- orders of march were obeyed. In single file and in silence the 


in si iIdierly obedience. 
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white men followed Timothy in a zigzag course over the prairie, 
and they were far away from danger before the ruse was dis 
covered by the hostiles. 

The soldiers protested against leaving the supplies and horses 
to the enemy. Timothy said, “Leave everything, and as much 
food as possible, and the unorganized Indian force will be 
tempted to parley and delay over the distribution of the spoils.” 
This was true. 


The Indians feasted and quarreled long enough 
for the soldiers to travel fifty miles on foot before they wer: 
overtaken by mounted pursuers. 

The little army reached Snake River, opposite Alpowa, be 
fore the next night. The soldiers were completely exhausted, 
and unfit for picket duty. Timothy sent to his people across 
the river for a strong guard of young Indians for duty as pickets 
during the night. To this Colonel Steptoe’s under officers pro- 
tested, but the superior officer, with more compassion for his 
men and more faith in Timothy, armed the young Nez Perces 
and sent them out on the hills to form their own picket-lines. 
Tiraothy then offered to send the Nez Perces warriors in suffi 
cient force to subdue the hostiles to the north, but the soldiers, 
being out of ammunition, and perhaps afraid, declined the offer 
a courier had been dispatched to Kamiah 


Walla 
Walla The Pataha was reached in the course of two day 


In the meantime 
to Chief Lawyer. The soldiers hastened on toward 
On the third day the command was proceeding wearily on th¢ 
trail, when a pursuing force was observed. The horsemen 
meant but one thing to the tired and disheartened soldiers, and 
they formed to resist the imminent charge 

As the cavalcade advanced, however, a keen eye caught sight 
ofa flag. It was the Stars and Stripes. It was a flag which old 
Timothy had begged from Colonel Stepto« 
the head of sixty young Nez Perces, had come to offer his serv 


This 


Chief Lawyer, at 


ices to the United States to subdue the Indian enemies 
offer, too, was declined. 

In the retreat from the battlefield W. F 
major in the regular army, and who lived in San 


all, afterwards a 
Francisco 
after he was retired, was left behind at the mercy of the hostiles 


with two wounded privates. Major Ball remained in hiding 


near the battlefield, and lived upon the crumbs of hardtack that 
had been left by the Indians in the aparejos. He was rescued 
by a searching party sent back by Timothy, brought to Alpowa 
restored to health by tender nursing and the ministration of 
Te-ma, the good wife of this Western Tecumseh 

The name of Timothy's wife, ‘““Te-ma,” liberally interpreted, 
means one who writes. The woman was, so far as known, the 
last of the tribe that remembered the visit of Lewis and Clark 
in 1804. She took great interest in the white people, which was 
inspired by the memory of these men. She is said to have 
learned to speak and write English from some of her people 
who had been taught by their early visitors during their sojourn 
child her 


in the Lewiston Valley. This education gave the 


name, and influenced her life as well. The influence of Te-ma 
aided no doubt in making Timothy the great man he was 

The same influence was the cause of giving the name of Al 
powa to Te-ma’s home. The word Alpowa means, in the sig 
nificance of its application to this place, a Sunday-like rest, or a 
place to enjoy Christian peacefulness. The influence which 
gave this name to Te-ma’s home extended to every member of 
the Nez Perces tribe, and this influence had much to do with 
making them the most civilized of all the American aborigines 
when the white men first came in contact with them. History 
records the good deeds of no truer heroine in the world than 
good old Te-ma. 

Timothy and Te-ma rest side by side on a knoll near their 
old home, Alpowa, which their good deeds made. This name is 
a monument that will stand ‘orever. Still, as these good In- 
dians received no manner of reward from public or private 
sources while they lived, their acts of heroism should be pre- 
served in marble, so that all may know the significance of the 
name “Alpowa,” and that future generations may be reminded 
of the deeds of Timothy and Te-ma 
of the Western aborigines. It is the least that can be done in 
memory of this worthy couple. ‘ 


the lowly hero and heroine 
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AN ODD DIVORCE COMPLAINT. 














One peculiarity of a divorce complaint recently filed in Great 
Falls, Mont., says the Leader of that city, is that it contains a 
verse of poetry, something which rarely ever appears in a com 
plaint. It reads as follows: 


‘He's scoffed at the law of Moses, 


He's broken his marriage vows; 
His nuptial bliss thus closes 
Cut short by his numerous rows.”’ 
A woman who can invent poetry of this nature is entitled to 


everything she wants—including the man’s scalp. 





MARCUS DALY’S WINNINGS. 

A New York correspondent met Marcus Daly of Montana 
in the Hoffman House the night after his colt, Tammany, de- 
feated Lamplighter in a match at Guttenberg. Daly’s winnings 
were exactly $27,000, and he carried the roll in his inside pocket 
all night. When a friend expostulated, warning him of the dan 
gers of New York in the small hours of the morning, the Mon 
tana millionaire retorted with no little warmth: 

“Whin I nade a guardeen, Oi’ll hire wan by the wake. 
Mar-r-cus Daly was bar-rn in Jairsey City in a waggin’, an’ 
wurrked for two dollars a wake, an’ no one ever done him yet.” 

He is extremely proud of his humble origin, and it is a fact 
that he was born in a wagon just opposite Taylor’s Hotel. He 
was asked if he intended traveling all the way back to Anaconda 
with that roll of notes in his pocket, and he replied: 

“Whin Oi arrive Oi'll have nary a cent of it in me clothes. 
It is the winnings of the boys all along the line between me 
mines an’ the Gut, an’ Oi'll be distributing it all the way back 
at every station on the road. Mar-r-cus Daly bet nary a cent 
of his own.” 





MAKING BEDS IN A MOUNTAIN SNOW-DRIFT. 

A couple of young men living at Missoula, Mont., desiring 
a novel experience, determined to spend the night of July 4 in 
the mountains. Equipping themselves with blankets, food, and 
firearms, they tramped up the sides of Lolo Mountain, the per- 
petually snow-crowned crest of which is in plain view from the 
beautiful valley in which Missoula is located. 

These young adventurers were not content to pitch their 
camp below the snowline. They tramped up the mountainside 
through the snow which filled the gorges and lay deep among 
the trees on all sides. 

Satisfying their ambitions as to height, the mountain-climbers 
camped, ate their supper, and prepared to spend the night upon 
the snow. But as the sun went down their conditions changed. 
Levity gave place to seriousness. They wrapped themselves in 
their blankets, lay down as near their fire as they dared, and 
tried to sleep. But the wind blew mercilessly cold, and the 
young men were each minute getting colder. Their blankets 
seemed like veiling, so little of the freezing blast did they keep 
out 

The adventurers seemed likely to perish with the cold, when 
a happy thought struck one of them. He gave expression to it 
—and life seemed again worth living. They proceeded to make 
beds for themselves in the snow. Each dug a horizontal hole, 
somewhat deeper than the length of his body, into the side of a 
big drift. Then, with his blanket wrapped closely around him, 
he backed into it. Pulling their coverings around their necks 
and faces, they found themselves perfectly protected from the 
wind. Light snow drifted around them and served to keep them 
warmer. They: slept with comfort until morning, and, after a 


' 


breakfast below the snow-line, appeared half a day later on the 
streets of Missoula none the worse for having slept in a bed of 
snow on the night of the glorious Fourth of July. 


THE BAGPIPE AND THE INDIANS. 


Story after story has been told about bagpipes, some of 
them not having that veracious ring that would stamp them as 
being authentic, says the Rat Portage (Ont.) News; but when 
a Scotchman tells a story anent the instrument it can generally 
be depended upon as truth. 

“More than fifty years ago,” says a gentleman who knew 
the hero of the story well, “Lachlan McDonald left his home 
in Strathspey, Scotland, and went to the shores of Lake Win- 
nipeg, in Manitoba. He did not neglect to carry with him his 
beloved bagpipe, and many an evening it spoke to him of the 
old home beyond the seas. Even in the daytime, when he was 
busy in the woods felling trees, he would have it by his side, 
and on one occasion he had reason to be glad that it was so 
near. 

He was merrily swinging his ax, when he was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a party of Indians, who looked very formidable 
as they drew nearer, gesticulating in a particularly threatening 
manner. Things began to seem ominous, when a happy thought 
came to the Scotchman. Seizing the bagpipe, he blew a blast 
so loud and shrill that the startled red men looked upon him 
for a moment in consternation, and then took to their heels, 
never stopping till the thick shadows of the forest hid from 
them the man who could give vent to such an unearthly scream. 
Nor did they forget that prolonged cry; from that time the 
Scotchman has been known among them as the great screamer 
of the pale faces. 


HEIRESS TO FORTY MILLIONS. 


“T doubt very much,” remarked a citizen of Butte, Mont., to 
a New York reporter as they stood watching a group of four 
men, two women and a little girl who were standing in the main 
corridor of the Waldorf-Astoria, “that you ever saw so remark- 
able a group before, or that you will ever see another like it. 
That little girl there is the richest heiress in America, yet she is 
scarcely known in New York.” 

In the group were Senator Thomas H. Carter, Peter Larson, 
Thomas Greenough, Thomas Cruise, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Larson, 
and Miss Mamie Cruise, all of Montana. 

“That old man,” continued the gentleman from Butte, “‘is 
Tom Cruise, banker and mine-owner, and the little girl is his 
only child. They are together whenever the opportunity offers. 
Mamie never knew her mother, who died when she was an infant. 
She is thirteen years old now, and heiress to more than $40,000,- 
000. Why, the Goulds are not in it with her, in the matter of 
wealth. 

“Tom Cruise has had a remarkable career. He came to New 
York from Ireland forty-four years ago, practically penniless. 
He at once went West, and in 1860 he found himself in Montana. 
He was continually prospecting, but not until 1870 did he strike 
it rich. Then, by an accident, he located a claim which subse- 
quently developed the Drumlummon mine. : 

“He had little money, and to get at the gold it was necessary 
to dig a tunnel. He could not interest any capitalists in his 
undertaking. Only one person, Senator Carter’s sister, had any 
faith in what he said. She helped him occasionally. Cruise 
would go to his claim for three months at a time, working ener- 
getically all the while, until his money and provisions gave out; 
then he would return to Helena and work awhile for others, sav- 
ing every cent possible, to enable him to buy more provisions. 
He made seven trips to his claim, and persons who knew what 
he was doing called him ‘Crazy Tommy’ Cruise. But he never 
despaired for a minute. 

“Finally he struck it rich, and he found plenty willing to aid 
him. He soon became wealthy, sold the mine to the Rothschilds 
for $6,000,000, and married Miss Carter. 

“Then he started a bank, bought more mining property, and 
speculated in real estate. Everything he touched seemed to turn 
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into gold, and today he is immensely wealthy. And that little 
girl will get all the money. 

“Larson and Greenough have been very successful in mining 
and railroad building, and are also very rich. Carter’s career is 
well known. 

“Yes, it is a most remarkable group.” 





AN ACCOMMODATING STREET-CAR MAN. 


I was in one of South Dakota’s thriving cities the other day, 
writes a lady who is on the road a good deal, and found it had 
most of the advantages of other cities, including a street-car 
franchise. Being in a hurry to get to a certain place on the hill, 
I thought I would save time by taking a street-car which I saw 
coming. I hastened to cross the street to be on the right corner, 
and frantically waved my hand to the driver as the little mules 
were trotting along briskly. For they have mule-power for this 
street-car service in the pleasant little burg. They want electrics 
—but—that’s different. 

The driver saw me, and before I crossed the street he stopped 
the car so suddenly that he nearly caused it to rear on its hind 
feet, and pretty nearly trod on my forward ones—not that I am 
of a forward disposition, not at all. 

But that’s neither here nor there. I wanted to get to my 
friend’s house, and asked, “Do you go past. Maple Street on 
Thirteenth?” 

The driver and conductor looked at me with solemn, curious 
gaze, and, slowly changing his quid, asked cautiously, “Who'd 
you want to see?” 

I told him. 

“She lives next to Jensen’s, don’t she?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “I want to get to her house as 
soon as I can.” 

He twisted the brake slowly, twisted the lines around the 
brake a few times, twisted himself deliberately to look more fully 
at me, and then said, apprehensively: 

“Be you one of them women writers, sech as she is?” 

I assured him I was not writing much at present. Mind you, 
I stood outside all this time im the mud and rain, while two 
patient passengers within were interested listeners to the con- 
versation. With a vigorous ejection of a volume of tobacco- 
juice, which gave one a vague wonder as to the capacity of his 
mouth, he leaned confidentially over the rails and said: 

“Say, do you know that’s jasper from our own quarries that 
this street’s paved with? D’you know that’s lovely? When it’s 
clean it’s pink!” 

It was anything but pink when I looked at it, but I took his 
word for it, and insinuated that I would like to ride on the car. 
However, my suggestion fell on deaf ears. 

“Don’t you think you might make some poetry ’bout our 
stones here? It’s fine.” 

I told him that jasper was a hard word to use in rhyme; that 
I would try to do justice to the subject at some future time, but 
that at present I had all I could write about. 

“Oh, wall, we might’s well be goin’, then; but I want you to 
notice that stone; it’s kinder hard on horses’ hoofs, but it’s 
splendid pavin’. 

Reluctantly he untwisted the lines. I had a chance to climb 
on the little bob-tailed car, and we meandered on. 1 finally 
“arrived,” and, after a pleasant call, I took the car back to town 
It was the same chariot—there is but one car and one driver in 
the entire service—and the “mule-puncher” chattered incessantly 
as the mules patiently picked their way along the muddy track. 

Someone came out of a cottage, and waved an apron: 

“Oh, John! Mandy wants to go out by the viaduct.” 

“All right,” John replied, getting off the car. Presently I 
found he had unhitched the mules, and was changing them to 
the rear of the car. I protested against being delayed, but in 
vain. “Shan’t be back here again for an hour, ma’am; maybe 
not tonight; so’s I might as well take her up there now.” 

“Mandy ain’t got her dress changed yet, but she'll hurry,” 
said the woman; and for fifteen blessed minutes we waited for 
Mandy to don her street apparel. Then back we went, over the 
same track, for three-quarters of a mile, to take Mandy “out past 
the viaduct.” 


After her departure from the car, the mules were again 
hitched to the front end, and we proceeded on our way—five 
cents richer for the Senatorial Street-Car Company, though at 
the expense of an hour’s time to me. 

When we got down-town, John stopped at the “barns” and 
again unhitched the mules. I thought he intended changing 
teams; so I sat waiting, as my destination was some five blocks 
farther. Seeing him come from the stables alone, I said: 

“IT want to go on.” 

“Well, there ain’t no law why you can’t, as I know on,” he 
answered. “I ain’t agoin’ out again tonight.” 

I did not think it best to bandy opinions with this fast-dying 
type of old-time Westerners, so I left the car and finished my 
journey on foot. 


WHEN MY SWEETHEART THUNDERS WEST. 


Phere thrills a hopeless longing in my weary, aching breast, 
When I watch the N. P. flyer swinging out toward the West 
She will sweep within the shadows of the mountains, rough and grand, 
And, like a mighty serpent, wind across the table-land; 
She will pass the hills and valleys, and the fertile, rolling plain, 
Where I “punched” the herds of cattle I shall never “punch” again 
‘Through the sunshine and the rain, 
I shall flash across the plain 
Where the old-time life is pulsing,”’ says the swiftly-moving train 














“Through the sunshine and the rain, I shall flash across the plain 
§ } 


Where the old-time life is pulsing, says the swiftly moving train.” 


Every morn her trail of smoke would dim the dawn of day; 
Every morn I watched her thunder up and roar away. 
With loyal, loving eyes I praised her beauty, grace, and power, 


As she went racing down the rails at sixty miles an hour 


She seemed a lost world’s beacon, when her headlight, clear and bright, 
Drilled the darkness of the defiles, as she rumbled through the night. 
In a band of mellow light, 


Her headlight, warm and white, 
Streamed across the endless prairie through the velvet, clinging night 


She seemed to whisper to me of a world I did not know, 
(1 know it now too well, alas! and wish it were not so.) 
She seemed to murmur: ‘Come with me. Leave the cattle and the plain. 
If the city life grows tiresome, I will bring you back again.” 
But seven years of exile fail to still the wild unrest 
That wakes the endless yearning when my sweetheart thunders West. 
When my sweetheart thunders West, 
in my aching, 
Comes the longing for the prairie and the life I love the best. 
Witt E. Maripen. 


hopeless breast 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Mary Ashton leaned her head on her hand wearily. She 

was tired, and she looked forward to a long wait, in a small 
town of which she knew nothing, with a feeling akin to dismay 
Ihe leaden sky was dealing a premature death to the short au 
tumn aiternoon. The early approach of darkness was welcome 
to her, however, for it obscured the limitless expanse of sand 
nd re-brush Opposite her was a woman trying in vain to 


soothe the wailing of a fretful child 
Everything was dismal—the day, view, surroundings, pros 
pect, and, consequently, herself. The knowledge that a few 
hours’ ride on the little branch road would end her journey, was 

partial consolation. Then what? 
She had asked the conductor, when he passed through a few 
minutes before, how long she should have to stay in Newtown 
‘Can’t tell exactly,” he had replied. “‘Depends entirely on 


the east-bound passenget It’s late, sometimes, and you won't 
get out of Newtown till it comes through. You'll have a couple 
of hours there, at least, and may have four or five Going to 
Enterprise, ain’t you? I don't envy 


you, miss. That’s a pretty wild 
country down there!” And with a 
jolly laugh he had gone on 

‘Perhaps I am foolish,” Mary ad 
mitted to herselt “IT know it’s 
rough, and if it’s too bad I can beat 
a retreat; but in order to describe a 
country properly, one simply has to 
see it. It’s the best plot I ever had 
and I must do it justice. Having put 
my hand to the plow, I shall not 
turn back without a trial. And per 
] ip , he reflected whimsi lly, * 7 
can utilize Newtown by gathering 
material for a Western short story 
ind a square meal.” 

Newtown!” called the brake 
mal ‘Change cars for Enterprise 
and intermediate points!” 

As the train slowed up, Miss 
Ashton, umbrella in hand, walked to 
the end of the car, followed by the 


porter with her satchel 


She saw no one else alight 
though several boarded the train 
but just as it was pulling out, a tall 
form swung itself from the smoker 


‘ps, and came briskly down the 


otherwise deserted platform 


Ill ask him where I can find “T bes 

1.” she thought: and then, “I beg your pardor 

The man started and stared at her a moment, as though h 

carcely credit ens 

Mary Ashton, of all people! What are you doing here? 

Talking to my old friend Dr. Wentworth, and enjoying a 
pleasant surprise in doing so,” she retorted, extending her hand 
Can you tell me where I can get something to eat before th: 

n for Enterprise leaves? I'm famishing.” 

Prosaic woman!” groaned the doctor. ‘‘Haven’t seen you 


or five years, and the first thing you ask is where to find some- 
thing to eat. You're as devoid of sentiment as ever.” 

He did not release her hand, and the way he regarded het 
] 


reminded her forcib!] y of old times 
You look so well,” she said, with a laugh. “that I fancy you 
an furnish a ready reply to my ‘prosaic’ question.” 
“Indeed I can. Here, let me put your satchel inside, and 


then I'll take you to just the proper place.’ 





Mary felt a strange, indefinable pleasure in this unexpected 
meeting. As he vanished into the small waiting-room, she won- 
dered at herself. To be sure, she had not seen him for years, 
but—oh, well! she was blue, and a friendly face was like an oasis 
in the desert. That was all. 

She took his arm, and they walked away together. 

“We can't have oysters, or go to the play, but I can promise 
you a good supper, nevertheless. Katie’s a famous little cook; 
and as we can’t hire a decent one at any price, she does the 
cooking and we have a Hibernian maiden to do the heavy work. 
Katie’s not at all strong, and the Boy is quite a care.” 

“Don’t let me put you to too much trouble,” she remarked 
thoughtfully 

“You won't. You don’t know how good it seems to be with 
you again. If it were not for the touch of your hand, I’d be 
tempted to believe you a ghost or an optical delusion, but I 
guess you are a delightful reality. Hope the east-bound will be 
late tonight.” 

“Katie—and the Boy”! Her former feeling had given way 
to another—entirely different, yet equally strange. "The words 
felt like a blow. 

“Katie and the Boy”! Why should she care? True, she had 
admired Philip Wentworth. She had liked him very much; had 
even, at one time, questioned if her regard for him were not too 
great for mere liking; but she had finally given him up as 
second to her work and her ambitions. 

She couldn't expect a man to re- 
main unmarried his whole life be- 
cause he had once c&red for her. 
Her refusal had been decisive; and 
yet, and yet 

3ut what on earth is sending 
you to Enterprise, Mary?” 

“My work.” She tried to speak 
naturally, but her voice partook’ of 
her feelings. “The scene of my ¢ com- 
ing novel lies in this vicinity.” 

“Well, if it’s to be like most of 
the people there, it ought to sell 
well. They’re a very taking lot. 
Don’t stop at anything—though a 
fine horse is their specialty.” 

Then there was a pause; but ina 
moment he continued: “You're still 





determined to win fame in letters? 
I admire your perseverance, but 
there are better things for every 
woman than a public life.” 

They had passed through a small 
gate, and now paused before a win- 
dow whose blind was not drawn. A 
pretty little woman sat before an 
open grate where a bright fire 
blazed. The “Boy,” all ready for 
bed, lay in her arms, and one tiny, 
dimpled hand was caressing the 
pardon.” mother’s face. 


Their eyes met. “Do you not agree with me?” he isked, 
meaningly, of his guest 

“It's a charming picture,” was her low reply. “It seems a 
pity to disturb it.” 

“Not at all. That is but one. Life with Katie and the Boy 
is a series of such pictures.” 

They stepped upon the porch, and he opened the outside 
door as he spoke. Instantly the door leading into the little 
parlor was flung open, flooding the hall with light. A white, 
baby figure danced out clamorous for a kiss; and the next 
moment Katie stood in the doorway, her loving eyes resting on 
the “Boy,” now perched on Dr. Wentworth’s shoulder. It was 
a picture as charming as the last. Mary felt like an intruder, 
and all her cherished plans and ambitions suddenly seemed “flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” 

“Katie.” said the doctor, “this is Miss Ashton, of whom you 
have heard me speak; and, Mary, allow me to introduce Katie, 

more formally known as Mrs. Wentworth.” 
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“TI met her, by a lucky chance, at the station,” he explained 


when, the introduction over, they were all seated. ‘She was 


on the point of patronizing a Newtown hotel, and I saved her 
life by bringing her home to supper.” 
Mrs. Wentworth, cordially 


seem like an old friend, Miss Ashton 


“You 


But you look ill, 


really 


and you 


“How nice!” said 
must rest a bit.” 


“Oh, no!” Mary assured her. “Only tired. A cup of tea will 
refresh me.” 

“Do come into my room and rest, while I’m preparing sup 
per. It’s all ready to serve. I’ve been keeping things 
for Phil. 


while.” 


warm 


But perhaps you will feel better if you lie down for a 


little 
where her hostess left her, after satisfying herself of her guest's 


Mary assented, and was shown into a dainty room 
comfort. 

She lay quiet for a few moments, thinking, and her thoughts 
were not exactly enviable. Then she arose, brushed her dress, 
bathed her face and hands, and joined the doctor in the parlor 
prostrate on the The baby ‘boy,’ 
astride of the broad chest, was administering soft thumps with 
his dimpled fist. 

“So this is ‘The Boy’?” she 
chubby hands. 


She found him floor. 


capturing one of the 
The child gave her a brief scrutiny, then lifted 
up his merry curl-encircled face to be kissed. 


asked, 


“He likes you,” chuckled the doctor, getting to his feet 
“Kind o’ runs in the family, doesn’t it?” 

Mary felt chilled. After having seen Katie and her charge 
the remark seemed perfectly sacrilegious. She was saved a reply 


by her hostess coming to announce that supper was ready 
“And, Phil, you take Miss Ashton in, while I put baby to bed 
You’ll excuse me for a moment, will you not, Miss Ashton?” 

The little table was elegant in its simplicity and spotlessness 
The dainty dishes confirmed Dr. Wentworth’s statement, and 
Mary did ample justice to them. As for the doctor, he laughed 
and joked quite like the Phil of five years before. 

Mrs. Wentworth appeared rather silent, Mary thought; and 
under the sweet 
latent sadness. 

“Stay a while with us, Mary,” said the doctor. 
can wait a bit, can’t it?” 

“Do!” Mrs. Wentworth urged. “We’d so love to have you 
Why, Phil looks ten years younger than I ever saw him!” 

Mary looked at him. He flushed a trifle under the glance 
was her firm reply. She felt it would be 
hazardous to remain, and, realizing discretion to be “the 
part of valor,’ determined to flee. 


smile and pretty manner her eye detected a 


“Your novel 


“T really cannot,” 


best 


“Of course, if you feel it imperative to go, we'll not insist,” 
Phil said; “‘but such devotion t 

my a 

rhe door partly spened, and a flaming head thrust itself into 
sight far enough to say: 

“Doctor. 


o business is astounding.” 


granny says fer yer to 
She’s tuk powerful bad all of 


>” 


a-dyin’. 


right 
Says she knows she’s 


come over, away. 


a suddent 


“Dying!” 


the doctor growled derisively, as the fiery vision 


vanished. “No doubt she’s dying of curiosity. She probably 
saw you with me, and was ‘tuck powerful bad’ to know all about 
it. I can’t afford to offend, so I’ll have to feign not to under 
stand the ruse, and go. Katie 
don’t let Miss Ashton get lonesome,” he called from the door 
Left alone, the two finished their supper. Then Mrs. Went 
worth produced all the cunning little kodak pictures she had 
taken of “The Boy,” and showed them to Mary with a tender, 
maternal pride that was touching. It was evident that her whole 
Each picture had a funny little story 
and as Mary-listened she could not help think 


I’ll be back as soon as I can 


life centered in the child 
accompanying it, 


ing Phil a very fortunate man. The sweet naivete of the little 


mother charmed her completely. She was surprised, however, 
when, after a brief silence, Mrs. Wentworth leaned forward im 
pulsively to say: 

“T may offend you, Miss Ashton, but I feel I must speak t 
you of Phil. He has told me so much of you, and his love for 
you, poor fellow! Please don’t be angry with him for confiding 
It was but natural, you know.” 


‘Natural! Eminently unnatural,” Mary thought. 


in me. 


This, then, 


was the cause of Katie’s sadness—the reason that The Boy” 


was first in her tenderness 


“He loves you now as much as then, I know, and, for my 


sake, will you not be kind? He is so much to me and my child, 
and we are so alone!” The words ended in a sob 
Mary’s brain whirled dizzily; her anger was rising rapidly 


Well, she hated 


He loved her yct? him! Oh, the cruelty of 
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“She sank into her seat, and covered her face with he hands.” 


telling that tender little woman, scarcely more than a child, that 
his love was given to another! 

A door slammed, and the object of her wrath appeared 

“We'll have to hustle 
every moment I had to stay, and just as I got away I heard the 
east-bound whistle.” 

A minute later Mary was bidding her hostess good-bye, 
“You'll forgive me?” the little 


woman asked, as she looked timidly up into the tall 


Mary,” he cried cheerily. “I grudged 


while 
Phil waited for her at the gate. 
woman's 
eyes. 

And now, my dear, good-by« 


“Forgive you? Yes, indeed. 


Saying which, Mary Ashton did a very demonstrative thing for 
her, for she bent down and kissed the pretty, patient lips 
Katie,” said the doctor, deli 


“She’s the best little woman 


“T knew you would like ghtedly, 


as they hurried away in the world 
too. doesn't she?” he laughed. after 


She thinks I’m pretty nice, 
a pause during which Mary said nothiry 


The heartlessness of the man seemed crushing her. The cool 
ness of the last statement was astonishing For her sake,” 
thought she, “he shall not know my opinion of him and his 
brutality. I'll let him think I know nothing of how he’s mad 
her suffer.” But her manner was so extremely icy that he could 
not fail to observe it, and they walked along in silence until they 
reached the platform 

“You haven’t told me yet how you came to locate her 
she said, in lieu of some more commonplace remarl 

“Tt seemed to be my duty,” he answered sobe rly, helping her 


up the car-steps. “And duty makes many monotonous thing 
pleasant. I have a good practice here, am doing well financially, 


s, you know I gave up my hope 





and as for downright happit 
of that five years ago.” 
Mary’s cheeks burned 
gray eyes 
“All aboard!’ 


“Here is a good sez 


’ shouted the conductor 


t, and a 


good-bye, dear,” he added softly 
“Are you trying to kill every particle of respect I ever had 
for you, Philip Wentworth?” Mary demanded in a low tone of 
concentrated wrath. “A wife and a child like yours ought to be 
happiness for the best man on earth; and you are certainly not 
he!”’ she finished, vehemently. 
Doctor Wentworth stared at her 


1 


bewilderment that she saw tha 


a moment in such genuine 
somehow, she had 


t some 


way 
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‘made a terrible mistake. She sank into her seat, and covered 


her face vith her hands. A wonderful sense of relief, in the 
knowledge that she had wronged him, mingled with shame at 
having done so. 

Luckily for her, the little branch line, never overcrowded, 
had but two passengers that night. One was a deaf old gentle- 
man in the farther end of the car, the other was a youth whose 
callowness prevented him from counting, aithough he manifested 
an intense interest. 

After an astonished silence, which seemed ages, Dr. Went- 
worth spoke: 

“Did you think that Katie was my wife, Mary? She is my 
brother’s widow. Henry died two years ago; just after the 
baby was born. I took his practice then, and have stayed here 
ever since, for Katie’s sake.” 

There was no reply. 

“Are you glad, dear?” he asked, sitting down beside her. 

“Oh, Phil!” she sobbed; “the—train’s—moving! You’ll— 
have—to stop—it; you’re—being—taken—along!’” 

“I want to be!” he declared. “Henceforth our enterprises 
shall be joint ones.” 

An audacious arm stole about her waist, and it is hardly nec- 
essary to add that Mary Ashton’s adventures in the field of lit- 
erature came to a sudden ending. 


WHEN MAMMOTHS LIVED IN NORTH DARKROTA. 


A part of a fossil tooth from the upper jaw of a mammoth 
was recently discovered in a gravel pit near Steele, N. D. It 
was sent to the Smithsonian Institute for examination. The 
curator described the fragment, and returned it as of no scien- 
tific value, it being too much water-worn. But the fact that it 
was water-worn, the Jamestown (N. D.) Alert thinks, seems to 
lend it an additional interest not wholly unimportant in an at- 
tempt at a conjecture of the period of the animal’s existence in 
this region. 

The mammoth, or hairy elephant, was an animal of immense 
size, having a mane, and its fossil remains are still found in abun- 
dance imbedded in ice-cliffs in Siberia, while its bones and teeth 
are scattered over the northern parts of both continents. Sev- 
eral specimens have been discovered in ice-cliffs, preserved al- 
most entire with flesh and hair remaining, although the flesh 
was mutilated by wolves and dogs. One of such specimens, 
nearly complete, is in a museum at St. Petersburg, Russia. 

The last of the mammoths were coeval in Europe with pre- 
historic man. Its enormous tusks of ivory curved upwards, 
and this ivory is yet hunted in Siberia as an article of com- 
merce. The mammoth is found in the pliocene strata of the 
tertiary era, and died out at the close of the period represented 
by the pleistocene deposits, the period immediately preceding 
man. ‘The water-worn tooth would indicate that the mammoth 
in North Dakota probably preceded the last glacial period, and 
was older than the Russian specimen so famous with scientific 
men. It is the only fossil animal whose remains have been pre- 
served entire and perfect for the examination of man. One of 
the mammoths found in Siberia measured sixteen feet four 
inches from the skull to the end of the tail. It’s skin was dark 
gray, the hair was a reddish wool, and the bristles eighteen 
inches long. The structure of the teeth show that this animal 
was adapted to live on branches and foliage of the northern 
pines, birches, and willows, and its hide and woolly covering 
prove it was adapting itself to a colder climate than its present 
living relatives in the tropics can stand, when the great change 
in the earth’s condition obliterated this hairy elephant from the 
earth 

Occasionally some evidence is found, like this water-worn 
fossil fragment in a Dakota gravel-bed, which serves to give a 
fresher idea of the immensity of the age of this globe. The 
lapse of time since the earliest geological records of the rocks 
began, can be only faintly conceived. At best it is but a glim- 
mer in the darkness of the past ages. No remains of mammals 
like the mammoth or mastodon are found prior to the tertiary 
era; and. so far as known, not earlier than the pliocene period, 


he last of that era. Yet the tertiary is next in the latest great 


geological era of which the present crust of the earth shows but 
a single phase. Before the age of these extinct animals, which 
is a modern age in geological chronology, there stretches back 
into the dim depth of time still other eras of time, vast ages in 
which the earth was developing her materials and making prepa- 
ration for the life and conditions that were to follow under the 
immutable laws of nature. Back into the profoundest depths of 
time, through the ages of reptiles, of coal, of plants, of fishes, 
and still beyond into the old Silurian ages when living forms 
had no vertebra, and still beyond into the ancient Cambrian, 
where the line between the organic and inorganic structures, as 
received by the rocks, finally disappears, the geologist leads the 
amazed human understanding. And it is easy to see that, com- 
pared with all, the present geological period is only a shifting, 
passing change in the earth’s great movement towards its neces- 
sary transformation. 

In this procession of changes the affairs and exploits of the 
present human occupants of the globe, pitifully scratching its 
surface and building little mounds; engrossed in small activities, 
and absorbed in passions, ambitions and delusions, are of no 
more consequence in the whole scheme of nature rounding up 
her planet’s destiny than an atom’s dance in a fitful ray of light. 
And the highest expression of man’s intelligence, in whatever 
form it takes, is of no more importance in the grand sweep of 
cosmic events, than the unconscious existence of the formless 
Eozoon coaxed into life in the fertile ooze at the bottom of some 
nameless ancient sea. 


A PREHISTORIC GRAVEYARD. 


The steamship Rosalie, which arrived at Tacoma, Wash., 
from Alaska recently, brought down a weird story of the dis- 
covery of a prehistoric graveyard by prospectors and miners 
working on the Littlke Mamook Creek. The creek has been 
staked out, and wherever the miners make excavations they find 
the remains of animals of a very remote period of the past. The 
skeletons are of monstrous size, and the prolific manner in 
which the earth yields them up leads to the belief that the par- 
ticular spot where they are found was a favorite watering-place 
or salt lick, where the animals congregated. 

The miners believe that the valley of the creek was the scene 
of a battle between armies of the great beasts. The first remains 
uncovered were two enormous tusks, measuring over ten feet in 
length and weighing 240 pounds each. The teeth were seven 
inches long, and each weighed ten pounds. On claim twenty- 
eight the remains of an animal akin to the ox were. discovered. 
The horns measured over twenty inches in length, and curved 
exactly like those of the domestic ox. The skull was two feet in 
length. A man named Douglas, of San Francisco, has taken 
out the remains of animals on claim seventeen, and communi- 
cated with the Smithsonian Institute and the University of Cali- 
fornia. The Institute is understood to be organizing an expedi- 
tion to explore the valley where the remains are found during 
the present summer and early fall. Quantities of the bones pro- 
trude from the banks of the creek. 


DISAPPOINTED. 


An old man planted and dug and tended, 
Toiling in joy from dew to dew; 

The sun was kind, and the rain befriended; 
Fine grew his orchard and fair to view. 

Then he said: “I will quiet my thrifty fears, 
For here is fruit for my failing years.” 


But even then the storm clouds gathered, 
Swallowing up the azure sky; 

The sweeping winds into white foam lathered 
The placid breast of the bay, hard by; 

Then the spirits that raged in the darkened air 
Swept o’er his orchard and left it bare. 


The old man stood in the rain, uncaring, 
Viewing the place the storm had swept; 
And then with a cry from his soul despairing, 
He bowed him down to the earth and wept. 
But a voice cried aloud from the driving rain, 
“Arise, old man, and plant again!” 
Paut Laurence Dunsar. 
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HOTEL PAMEDA, WALKER. 


A little north of Central Minnesota is a region which is as 
tear heaven as the majority of hunters, anglers and campers 
can ever hope to get. Year in and year out thousands of old 
and new campaigners hie with rod and gun and tent to their old 
familiar summer resorts—only to find them grown stale in more 
ways than one. The lakes are fished out, the game has gone 
the way of the buffalo, and what little there is left of nature is 
altogether too artificial to suit one’s craving for woods, waters 
and fields just as God made them. Such men and women would 
shout aloud for joy if they could only tread the delicious soli- 
tudes along the Brainerd and Northern Minnesota Railway— 
the one line that cuts across and into the North Star State’s 
beautiful Lake Park Region. It isn’t a solitude in the sense 
that there are no evidences of civilization, for there are a number 
of very pretty villages and a “good sprinkling’ of well-to-do 
settlers; but so vast is the country, so large its lakes and forests, 
and so unvisited withal by the swarming multitude, that a vaca- 
tion spent there is practically passed a thousand miles from any- 
where. As a matter of fact, the locality is quickly and easily 
reached from Chicago, Milwaukee and all populous sections by 
the roads which run to the Twir Cities or to Duluth. From 
these points you enter the very heart of the Lake Park Region 
via the Northern Pacific and the Brainerd and Northern rail- 
ways. It is a short journey, and every mile of it is through a 
country of surpassing beauty. 

Make this trip, and you find yourself in the midst of prime- 
val nature. Here are clustered Minnesota’s largest and loveli- 
est lakes—Leech Lake, Cass Lake, Lake Bemidji, Lake Winni- 
bigoshish, and myriad other lakes of smaller size that are almost 
equally interesting from a fisherman’s point of view. Leech 
Lake is forty miles long and about seventeen miles wide; Be- 
midji, six miles in length by one to three in width; while Win- 
nibigoshish, a very large lake, has the honor of mingling its 
clear waters with the currents of the Mississippi River. Cass 
Lake, Kabekona, Garfield, Steamboat, Pike, Bay, Bass, Turtle 
River and Turtle lakes are each beautiful and every one of them 
full of the biggest and finest fish! These lakes of the Park Re- 
gion are not fished out; they wont’ be tor years to come. Along 
the shores of these gems are an infinite variety of magnificent 
camp-sites. Timber—pine, birch. maple, oak, poplar, ete— 
abounds everywhere, good boats are numerous, and fresh sup- 
plies for the larder can be obtained near at hand. 

If one does not wish to camp out of doors, modern hotels 
are available. At Bemidji, the present northern terminus of the 
Brainerd and Northern Minnesota Railway, is Hotel Markham— 
a steam-heated, electric-lighted house opened to the public last 
year. It is a first-class resort, with accommodations for a hun- 
dred guests. There are other excellent hotels there; and in 
Walker, on the western arm of Leech Lake, is The Pameda, a 
thoroughly modern house, and The Lake View Hotel. Accom- 
modations can also be had at cozy farm homes and at good 
boarding-houses. Rates are reasonable, the service excellent, 
the climate almost a specific for pulmonary troubles and hay 
fever, the scenery grand and varied beyond description, and the 
sport is the best in America. 

This is not an advertisement; it is truth drawn from the well 
of experience. The best fishing in the Union is in this Park 
Region of Minnesota. In any of the numerous lakes there you 
can catch great strings of bass, pike and pickerel, and in the 
big lakes you can stretch your tendons pulling against the 
monster muskallonge. If you wish to hunt, the great forests 
swarm with game—from deer to moose, bear, and millions of 
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CAMP SCENE, LEECH LAKI 














THERE ARE PLENTY OF BOATS 
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AN HOUR’S FUN ON LONG LAKE. 


wild fowl. There promises to be unusually good shooting 
through all that section the coming fall. Partridge, ducks, deer, 
etc., are plentiful, and corpulent bags await all comers. For 
further data address W. H. Gemmell, general manager of the 
Brainerd aud Northern Minnesota, at Brainerd, Minn. 
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Bemidji, in the Chippewa tongue, means “‘crosswise,” and in 














the case of Lake Bemidji it probably referred originally to the 
fact that the Mississippi comes into the lake at its southwest 


d goes out crosswise towards the northeast on the east 


corner a 
of the lake 

The American cruiser and traveler in early days found an 
old Indian chief named Bemidji—chief of the Bemidji Lake— 
located with his family on the neck of land which separates 
Lake Bemidji from Lake Irving, and out of courtesy to him the 
Indian name was continued 

Lake Bemidji is six miles in length, balloon-shaped, and from 
two to three miles in width. Lake Irving—by early settlers 
called Little Bemidji—is a smaller body of water almost circular 
in form and about a mile across, lying west and south of Lake 
Bemidji. Through it the Mississippi flows before entering the 
larger lake \ mere neck of land divides the two. Lake Irving 
is now largely given up to logging operations, while Lake 
Bemidji is devoted to pleasure-seeking. 

North from Lake Irving, and west from Lake Bemidji, lies 
the promontory upon which the handsome little city of Bemidji 
stands, its streets terminating in either lake on a sandy beach. 
The business houses of Third Street, the principal business ave- 
nue, come down almost to the water’s edge, and business ac 
tivity mingles with the slow joy of the fisherman and the boat- 
man. No other such exhilarating combination of business and 
pleasure exists in Minnesota. One steps from the cars on the 
Brainerd & Northern into a park. of oak- and pine-trees at the 
water's edge, and elbows the business man as he turns the other 
way. The lake front, for two miles in either direction, is of be- 
wildering beauty, lined with magnificent Norway and white 
pines, and witha sandy beach comparable to that of the ocean at 
Galveston or Manhattan. In the fishing season long lines of 
rowboats stretch up and down in front of the town, anchored 
in the channel of the river as it flows through the lake, that 
being the runway of the pike and pickerel. The waters of the 
lake are shallow for distances of 100 to 700 feet from the beach 
lines, and there are no severe storms or squalls known, such as 
endanger life on the larger lakes 

Aiter a week’s stay in Bemidji, one can see unlimited oppor 
tunities for summer ledges for the accommodation of the hun- 
ters and fishers and healthseekers that must shortly go in that 
direction from the Twin Cities and from all Southern Minne- 
sota and Iowa. The lake is surrounded by pine forest, and the 
soilis dry and warm. The hotels are neat and comfortable, and 
the number of summer boarding-houses is steadily increasing. 

\ casual traveler in Northern Minnesota, since that portion 
of the State took on its new career of settlement and extended 
lumbering operations, hears constantly sung the praises and de- 
merits of the several new towns that are springing up like magic 
in the various localities. Walker, Cass Lake, and Bemidji com- 
mand the greater part of the commendation,. and just now the 
rivalry is warmest between Cass Lake and Bemidji, with odds 
in favor of the latter on account of its natural beauty of location. 
Upon arrival in either place, one is surprised at the size and 
activity of the town, Cass Lake having grown from nothing to 
a town of 1,500 people in two years; and Bemidji from a frontier 
village of 200 people in 1897 to a town of 2,500 people in 1900, 
with waterworks, electric lights, telephone, and opera-house 
privileges, and with dozens of launches and hundreds of row- 
boats upon its lake shore. 

The camping privileges upon the shores of this lake extend 
from the platted limits of the village clear around the lake, the 
mosquito and fly nuisance being at a minimum of embarrass- 
ment, and occasional saw-logs providing good “dock” privileges 





on the sandy beach. It is no wonder that the medical profession 
of Minnesota has become convinced of the value of the pine 
timber as an out-of-door resort for people troubled with lung, 
throat, and nasal affections. Here is the ideal place for a play 
in the sand, a bath in the water, or for fishing, hunting, and 
lounging. 

The Northern Pacific makes connection at Brainerd with the 
3rainerd & Northern Minnesota for Bemidji, leaving St. Paul 
in the morning and reaching Bemidji in the evening. Originally 
a line of logging railway, the Brainerd & Northern is rapidly 
becoming a passenger and freight line of importance, largely 
owing to the rapidity with which settlements are being made in 
Beltrami County, where thousands have taken homesteads in 
the last four years, and to all of whom Bemidji is the county 
capital. 

The majority of new towns are raw in fact as they are in 
appearance, but Bemidji is an exception. It is new, yes; but 
it is not without a fair degree of that dignity and solid comfort 
and enjoyment which come of permanency. Many new towns 
are built as if their residents half expected to move to some 
other locality on the morrow; but Bemidji looks as if it were to 
stay just where it is. It will, too. It will keep on growing with 
the years. No place has been more talked of—more favorably 
mentioned. Let this good work but keep up—let the work of 
advertising go on in the future as it has in the past, and two 
years hence Bemidji will have 5,000 people. The surrounding 
resources are sufficient to support a much larger population, and 
they are of such a natyre that a large transient population may 
also be hoped for confidently. No eountry that is so blessed 
with fish and game and scenic features can hide itself from the 
world of pleasure-seekers. Lovers of outdoor recreation will 
flock to these lakes and woods naturally; they will come to 
camp, to build cozy cottages, to dwell in homelike hotels, or to 
find alluring resting-places among well-to-do farmers. 

Northern Minnesota is popular now, but its popularity is 
only beginning. With railways and hotels and enterprising 
towns and villages, its beautiful waters and health-giving forests 
will in a short time become famed as resorts the whole country 
over. Bemidji is “in the swim” now, but she is destined to ex- 
perience still greater prosperity in the near future. 


GIANT TREES IN OREGON. 


In Oregon, on the northeast side of the divide between the 
waters of the Bull Run and the Hood River, is a wonderful 
bunch of giant trees. A correspondent of the Portland Oregon- 
ian, in speaking of them, says: 

‘Before I saw these giants, I had measured from time to time 
some trees at home which girdled twenty-nine to thirty feet 
around about three feet above the base, but these trees could not 
be compared at all with the big trees I found im the mountains. 
They would appear as mere sticks against those giants. I hon- 
estly believe that those giants will girdle sixty to eighty feet 
around near the base, and that they are 250 to 400 feet high. 
They stand on a kind of flat or bottom, and this flat is well pro- 
tected from discovery, so far as I could perceive, by steep and 
high bluffs not only from the Hood River side up, but from the 
main water divide down. These big trees are, in my mind, 
somewhere near the north’ line of the National Park, but it is 
doubtful if they are in it.” 

ON LAYING DOWN A VOLUME OF KEATS’ POEMS. 


Bright soul of Keats, that like a sun doth shine, 
Illumining thy hills and valleys fair, 
And filling all thy world with splendor rare, 
Meseems, as now I close this book of thine, 
A tender twilight, beautiful, benign, 
Creeps up thy wooded Latmus, fills thine air, 
Thy lawn and dewy garlands doth not spare, 
3ut veils them as sweet incense veils a shrine! 


sright soul of Keats! I fain would linger here 
In this soft twilight of a master mind. 
It is a time to dreams and visions dear— 
A time for joys delicious, unconfined. 
A golden glow rests on the soul and heart; 
Let me keep silence till the gleam depart. , 
Mary M. Currier. 


Wentworth, N. H. 
































AUTUMN SCENFS ON LAKES BEMIDJI, IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 
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EASTERN WASHINGTON’S PROSPERITY. 


The Seattle Post-/ntelligencer says that the prosperity of the 
farmers of Eastern Washington is assured. They have had little 
reason to complain of conditions for several years past. They 
commenced the season with a smaller aggregate indebtedness 
than ever before; their mortgages have been paid off, in the 
majority of instances, so there will be no great sums to flow out 
of the State on interest charges; and the country of Eastern 
Washington will soon be overflowing with money. Farmers 
will improve liberally, buy largely of new machinery, and have 
money to invest permanently 

The outlook for the eastern portion of the State was never 
brighter, and all will rejoice save the professional calamity howl- 
ers, who always long for a return of the hard times, that therein 
they may find a political profit 


FIELDS FOR IMMIGRATION. 


Canada cannot fail to profit enormously from the fact that 
she is becoming better known in the mother country, says the 
Quebec Chronicle. Never before has the Dominion attracted 
such widespread attention in Great Britain as it is doing at this 
moment, and never was the opportunity so good for drawing 
both capital and population. We are reminded of three facts by 
a British publication—the Syren and Shipping—which comes to 
hand with an interesting article on the resources of Canada. 
Commenting upon Mr. Fielding’s speech, the Syten says: 

“There seems no limit to the chances of Canadian expan- 
sion, whether it be in the direction of, the precious, or useful, 
metals. And added to these there is an abundance of coal. In 
view of these enormous, and hitherto comparatively unex- 
ploited, sources of wealth, it is hardly understandable that the 
population should not increase more rapidly than it does. 
Practically, Canada is a country approximating in size to 
Europe, while its population is but little in excess of that of 
London. There is thus ample room for workers of all types. 
Abundant evidence is already forthcoming that the present im- 
migration season promises tp be a heavy one, which is hopeful, 
for there is room and to spare for all.” 

This statement, which is fully justified, contrasts rather re- 
markably with the warning the governor of Cape Colony has 
given against indiscriminate immigration to South Africa. He 
says that good land that is unoccupied is scarce, that there will 
be few openings except for some skilled mechanics at Johannes 
burg. Yet people will rush to South Africa because it is a long 
way off, because there are gold-mines there, and because every- 
body is talking of it. So says the Quebec Chronicle. 


A NORTH DAKOTA SKUNK-FARM. 


One of the most important and profitable industries to be 
established near Balfour is a skunk ranch by Mr. H. P. Johnson, 
who has a claim a mile and a half west of this place, says the 
Balfour (N. D.) Statesman. Mr. Johnson says there is millions 
in it and that he is in dead earnest in regard to the matter. He 
appears to be quite well posted in regard to the details of the 
business, and grows quite enthusiastic when speaking of the 
prospects. 

He states that the odious little animal is as clean and harm- 
less as a kitten, when reared in the proper manner. They must, 
he avers, be kept tame and never be frightened. He acquired 
his stock of information in regard to them of farmers in the 


East. The method of killing is simple when you know how it 
is done. First, the animals being very tame, are easily caught, 
and then the hand performs a soothing, sliding motion until the 
tail is reached, which is grasped firmly, and then the animal is 
hit in the head with a hammer. 

Considerable depends on the tail hold; in fact, should the 
operator fail to hang on, the result would defy description. The 
skunk is said to be perfectly harmless when suspended by the 
tail. Mr. Johnson assures us that he will make a success of this 
feature of the industry, and asserts that the profits are a strong 
incentive. Aside from the excellent prices which the furs bring, 
may be added that of the oil reduced from the fat of the animals. 
Their oil is worth in the neighborhood of eight dollars per gal- 
lon. It requires considerable food of the right sort’ for these 
valuable animals, but we understand that Mr. Johnson has suc- 
cessfully solved the problem. 


DAIRY FARMING. 


The experience of the Northwest during the last few months, 
says the Grand Forks (N. D.) Plaindealer, has brought home to 
the farmer the necessity for diversified farming. It is not, how- 
ever, the wheat failure which has opened the eyes of the far- 
mers, but it is the condition of the soil, which years of wheat 
farming is rapidly exhausting—placing it in a condition where 
it cannot withstand either drouth or high winds. What is to 
be done? Give the land a rest. Seed it down with clover, and 
plant corn for fodder. Build silos, and turn a part of these 
great wheat fields into dairy farms. Give the soil a rest by a 
rotation of crops, and at the same time enrich it with the offal 
from the dairy. 

The fafmers are becoming aware of the fact that this northern 
region is the very best for milk production. The winters are 
long, yes; but with the abundance of food—with the help of the 
silo and modern scientific methods in dairying, no better coun- 
try for the production of bittter’and cheese lies out of doors. 
The time is coming when the Red River Valley cannot depend 
on wheat alone. It should not. A-sedSonable diversified crop 
will always place the farmers beyond worry. 

Another thing which ought to be*borne in mind is the fact 
that the market is never overstécked with putter and cheese. 
The competition from foreign sources afid«cheap labor is elimi- 
nated. Besides this, the matter of transportation cuts a decided 
figure. Four pounds of butter represents in price a bushel of 
wheat, but weighs one-fifth as much. With the increase of dairy 
cows, cheese factories and creameries will spring up all over the 
country. One need but visit the southern’ part of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to see the wisdom of dairy farming. 


MONTANA’S LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY. 


It gives us pleasure to be able to assure our readers, says the 
Husbandman of White Sulphur Springs, Mont., that there is every 
indication that the live-stock industry of the State is on a very 
firm basis, and that every year that passés makes it more stable. 
In earlier years its tenure of existence, although we regarded it 
as safe then, was hanging on a very slender thread. But in the 
progress of affairs herd- and flock-owners have become as se- 
curely fixed as the owners of flocks and herds in the older States; 
and we can see nothing to prevent the owners engaged in these 
pursuits from marching surely and steadily to fortune. The 
flock-owners have been industriously engaged in preparing their 
premises and in breeding up their flocks, until now they are for- 
tified against winter losses by ample feed preparations, and 
against very serious casualties in lambing by having prepared 
rain-proof sheds, dry lying-in-pens, hay, and other conveniences, 
and have bred their flocks up to such a splendid point that they 
are indeed quite productive and profitable. 

Cattle-owners have, as a rule, been a little slower than our 
flock-owners, both in preparing winter feed and in improving 
their herds. In fact, the owner of sheep has a little the best of 
it when it comes to the feed question, from the fact that you may 
feed a flock of sheep on hay one week in winter, and take them 
out on the hills to graze the next, and they will rustle and flour- 
ish just the same; but if you commence to feed cattle once they 
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will expect it, and do not rustle so well. Hence, while the flock- 
owner figures on grazing half or two-thirds of the winter, the 
owner of cattle calculates on feeding two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the winter. It will thus be seen that, on an investment of 
$20,000, the cattle-owner has a much larger feed proposition be- 
fore him. 

3ut, be that as it may, this paper regards the honors as fairly 
even between the two pursuits, taken as a whole, although it is 
generally supposed that the sheep industry pays a little the best 
We know of no road to independence, to gain, to wealth, that 
has about it the promise that is found in our live-stock industry, 
and at the same time has coupled with it the element of safety 
that this possesses. 


INDUSTRY, PROSPERITY AND PROGRESS. 

That prosperity abides in the Pacific Northwest today is 
shown in the Portland Oregonian of July 3. Individual deposi 
tors never had so much money in the banks, and there was never 
less excuse for men who desire work to be idle. A healthy 
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up local markets and encourages the tillage of more ground, for 
there is profit in it. At the same time comes an increasing de- 
mand from beyond the Pacific for many of the products of this 
favored land. A large part of the sugar consumed here is now 
grown and manufactured at home. It will be but a few months 
before Oregon and Washington coal will wholly supply the 
home demand, and great iron plants are coming. Thus indus- 
trial progress is coming to have an even balance in the North- 
west, which means increased stability, independence. The pros- 
perity of this day is home-grown, not imported 

While bank deposits have increased greatly in the Northwest 
in the past two years, and are still increasing, the country is by 
no means drained of its marketable products. The producers 
might easily put half a dozen millions more in the banks in a 
week if they chose to sell their surplus at once. But they are in 
easy circumstances, and in many cases prefer to hold their pro- 
ducts rather than market them for the money they have no im- 
mediate use for. Some 6,000,000 bushels of last year’s wheat 


crop constitute perhaps the largest item of hold-over resources 














SHIPPING WOOL AT GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


activity, the Oregonian says, marks every field of endeavor, unless 
it be that of the money-lender. The people are busy with pro- 
ductive industry, the development of natural resources is en- 
gaging wide attention, trade is good, and the prospect in gen- 
eral is in every way encouraging. The Pacific Northwest was 
never so independently prosperous, in general and in detail, as 
it is in this year of grace, 1900. 

In Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, which now have 5,300 
miles of steam railway in operation, about 1,000 miles more rail- 
road have been projected within the past year, and it is promised 
that about 300 miles of these newly projected lines will be com- 
pleted by the end of the present calendar year. By far the great- 
er part of this new mileage is for the accommodation of local 
traffic, agricultural and mineral. New sections are to be brought 
into connection with the commercial world and to be stirred with 
agencies for development. Notable energy is displayed in the 
quartz-mining districts of Eastern Oregon. of the Clearwater 
Country in Idaho, and in Northeastern Washington. Similar 
activity is observed in the Seven Devils copper country on the 
Idaho side of the Snake River. The increase of mining-camps 
brings additional consumers of products of the soil. and builds 


Cattle, sheep and wool are moving rather freely just now under 
the stimulus of good prices. 


A SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 





The University of Wisconsin has opened a new department, 
known as the School of Commerce, in which special training is 
given in such fields as domestic and foreign commerce; bank- 
ing and consular work in Government service; general and eco- 
nomic history; constitutional, commercial, private and interna- 
tional law; law of agencies and carriers; of contracts and sales; 
French, Spanish, and German languages; physics, generation 
and transmission of power; materials of construction, chemistry, 
public finance; business organization and management; public 
administration, and many other lines. Such a schooling puts a 
man on a peculiarly good footing to begin business in a wider 
field than could be afforded either by a general collegiate educa- 
tion or a counting-house or shop education. It gives him, be- 
side, much of the higher development of a general university 
course. This departure in the Wisconsin University curriculum 
deserves endorsement. 
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THE USE OF 


Probably no subject is more fre 
quently discussed at institute meetings 
than the question of why so many 
young people leave the farms to go to 
he already overcrowded cities. That 


this is undesirable admits, 


everyone 


and many are the plans suggested for 





i prevention 
I would suggest—like the rest of people—that country homes 
be made more attractive, and, also, that children be taught to 


} 


appreciate the attractions of home-life above the doubtful pleas 


ures and excitement of the city. While it is not uncommon 
to meet with cozy country homes, we at the same time see a 
great number of dreary abodes that offer in themselves an all 
sufficient explanation of why the young people left them. Ther: 
is no excuse for this. Poverty cannot be pleaded, because in thx 
country Nature takes the place of money, and provides all that 
is necessary to make beautiful surroundings 

To begin with, it is no trouble to find a hole in which may 
be buried all old boots, broken crockery, old tinware, and all 


such garbag cannot be burned; yet how many dooryards 


] t 


are disfigured with these unsightly objects! If the fancy wir 


fencing, or even picket-fencing for the garden be beyond the 
with the aid of his ax, provide a neat 


When he has 


built the fence, the average farmer will be so firmly convinced 


farmer's means, he can, 


rail fence with the timber from his own woods 


that he has done all that should be expected of him, that you 
may as well let him go, and devote your eloquence and energy 
to something that holds out a better promise of results. 

Now, I want to talk to the girls, and tell them how they can 
beautify their homes without the aid of money—or of men, 
either! I am not theorizing; I speak from experience. I am 
quite sure that none of you have rougher ground on which to 
work than the piece of land that I have transformed into a gar- 
den. One part of it was flat rock, and where the back fence 
crossed it the rubbish gathered with amazing rapidity. One 
autumn I cleared it out, and then gathered up all the old boots, 
that required burying, along with the dead stalks and 
I next 


tins, etc., 
refuse from the garden, and spread them on the rock 
visited the chip-yard, and, after picking off the coarser chips for 
the wood-box, I raked up the finer stuff for a second layer on 
the rock, thereby cleaning the yard and at the same time pro- 


viding fertility for future vegetation. Then I took my wheel- 





“A vine-covered summer house in some odd corner of the garden 


is a real luxury.” 
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NATIVE TREES AND PLANTS IN 
BEAUTIFYING FARMERS’ 


HOMES. 


BY ALICE HOLLINGWORTH. 


barrow to the barnyard and loaded it with scrapings, finishing 
off with a few barrowsful of earth. In this I planted a hedge 
of japonica. Some of it lived and prospered, some died. I 
filled the gap with wild roses, and the once barren rock is now 
covered with vigorous sod and pretty shrubs. 

There is nothing handsomer than a well-kept cedar hedge, 
and cedar is common, I believe, throughout Ontario and in 
many of the Northwestern States. Or, if you think you haven't 





“When he has built his rail fence, the average farmer is convinced 

that he has done his duty.”’ 
time to keep the cedar properly trimmed, put in a row of su- 
mach. They need no care at all, and the brilliant red to which’ 
the leaves turn in September lends a charm to the humblest cot- 
tage. The maple is also worth planting, both as a shade-tree 
and for its beautiful autumn colors. Mountain-ash, wild plum, 
poplar, and boxwood maple can all be used with good effect, 
and generally are easy to be obtained. If they are not available, 
you doubtless have others just as good. The nurseries cannot sup- 
ply you with anything more ornamental than our own balsam, 
pine, and spruce-trees, which can be gathered by the dozen in 
our woods, and which grow better with less care than the nur- 
sery stock. 

I find that the wild rose, American hawthorne, and viburnum 
or high-bush cranberry, take kindly to the garden and add much 
to its general beauty. You can have a first-class shrubbery; all 
that is necessary is determination, muscle, and indifference to 
bruises and torn clothes. 

Suppose your house is only a log-building; all the greater 
Go to 
the woeds again; but this time follow the course of the creek, 
and before long you are sure to find some of our native vinés— 
the hairy honeysuckle with its heavy bunches of orange-colored 
flowers; or the dainty wild clematis, which uses its leaf-stalks 
for tendrils in clinging to whatever supports it. It bears a 
great mass of pretty white flowers, and the leaves remain green 
till late in autumn. Some people hold the erroneous idea that 
this is poison ivy. The Virginia creeper may be found on 
rocky hills, and you can have nothing better to plant around 
the house, as it grows rapidly, has rich, abundant foliage, and 


reason why you should try to improve its appearance. 
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its autumn colors are magnificent. If you have no nice trellis 
or veranda-posts on which to twine your vines, don’t fret about 
it; if you can procure the services of a boy with an ax, do so; 
if not, take the ax without the boy, and cut down some straight 
saplings, trim off the branches, wire the tops together, then dig 
deep holes on either side of your garden path, insert the base 
of the saplings, and pack around tightly with stones and earth. 
This will give you a rustic arch which, when covered over with 
vines, will be a thing of beauty and a joy forever. Don't give 
up in despair because some of your transplanting is a failure. 
Many a bonfire have I made of dead trees, and then gone to the 
woods for more, till now every desirable spot is filled with 
healthy trees and shrubs, and the vines, instead of being coaxed, 
have to be cut back to prevent them from forming a solid wall 
about the veranda. 

Flower seeds are so cheap now at the seed-stores that twenty- 
five cents will give you a good variety, especially if you ask for 
mixed colors, in which, perhaps, you get twenty different kinds 
of seeds in one ten-cent package. In the absence of the twenty- 
five cents, go to the woods. Nothing is prettier than the wild 
columbine with its deep red and yellow blossoms, or the pink 
and yellow flowers of the corydalis, half-brother to the “bleed- 
ing-heart,’”’ so common in our gardens. Both of these grow on 
rocky hilltops, and transplant readily. Then there are the blue, 
yellow, and white violets, which grow in almost any kind of 
soil; and ever so many more flowers, if you will only look for 
them. 

The rockery and pyramid look well in a garden, if you can 
do them justice; but they require so much watering that I have 
discarded both. Small flower-beds cut in diamond, star, and 
crescent shapes on the lawn are very satisfying to artistic eyes. 
but should be indulged in sparingly by those who have much 
of other work to do, as the surrounding grass-roots fight most 
persistently for possession. A vine-covered summer-house in 
some odd corner of the garden is a real luxury and can be made 
with poles driven into the ground, with cedar branches woven 
in and out like basket-work. Of course, it requires four stout 
corner-posts, with crossbars at the top and bottom. The roof 
can be made the same as the sides. 

Rustic garden-seats and flower-stands are things that city 
people are glad to secure and pay well for, while we have the 
material right at hand. Cedar is the most commonly used; I 
think it is the nicest and best. Its habit of growing on rocky 





“This will give you a rustic arch which, when covered over with 


vines, will be a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
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hillsides gives the lower part of the tree graceful curves, which 
can be utilized with great advantage; while the long, pliant 
branches bend so readily that it does not require much skill to 
make a good-looking seat. I took the photograph of one for 
my model. It is four feet long; the legs, arms, and back are 


made of the curved stems of young trees. For the bottom, I cut 











“Suppose your house is only a log-building; all the greater reason 
why you should try to improve its appearance.” 


short lengths and split them in two, nailing them flat side down 
on the four-foot cross-pieces. 

Here is another idea: don’t let your old butter-tub fall to 
pieces in the wood-shed. Measure off and split up some cedar, 
black ash, or birch, and nail them on the tub. Then fill it with 
soil, and you will have a very becoming receptacle for a cen- 
tury-plant, hydrangea, or a large cactus. If these be lacking, 
the woods will help you out again with lovely ferns. A large 
royal fern is best for this purpose. For holding a group of 
smaller ferns, we covered a shallow box, about twice as long as 
wide, with cedar bark, mounting it on a firm trestle of cedar 
poles. 

For many years my bed-room window was shaded by a tall 
poplar, but evil days befel it, and the poplar died. We cut it off 
about two feet from the ground, and on the stump we fastened 
a cedar-covered box—wider at the top than at the bottom. 
Each spring I fill it with ground ivy, and set a potted geranium 
in the center. We have also movable flower-stands for parlor 
ivy, etc. Perhaps I had better confess that these things are not 
solely the work of my own hands. I can manage with the ax 
and saw very well, but I am unfortunate with the hammer; and 
it is at this point that I use my blandishments on the boys. 

Furnishing a house without money is not so easy as furnish- 
ing a garden; still, it costs nothing to be clean, and that one 
item goes a long way towards producing comfort. In a clean 
house a few dainty touches look far better than a whole array 
of untidily-kept bric-a-brac. Many things both useful and 
pretty can be made of the bark of the paper-birch, and they can 
be ornamented with porcupine-quills, which must be scalded just 
before using. You may dye them, if you prefer them colored. 
Draw your design on the bark, or stamp it like stamping-linen. 
Use an awl to punch holes for inserting the quills, which are 
arranged the same as stitches in embroidery. 

If you will only use your eyes, you will find any number of 
pretty wild grasses which will retain their natural colors and 
perfume if dried in small bunches in the shade. I gather them 
every summer; also the native everlastings. Then I press a 
liberal quantity of ferns, small vines, and autumn leaves. In 
addition to these, I cultivate bright-colored everlasting flowers 
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in the garden. Just before snow falls, I'take a clothes-basket to 
the woods and fill it with the different species of lycopodium, my 
favorite species being the little tree-like plant called “ground 
pine,” which grows six inches high and has spreading, fan- 
shaped branches covered with small green scales. There are 
other species in the form of vines; they are all evergreen, and 
look almost as well dried as fresh. So does the princes pine 
with its dark, glossy leaves. These I throw loosely in a box 
or barrel till Christmas festivities draw near; then ont comes 
my summer’s harvest. The ground pif is mixed with the 
fragrant brush of balsam, pine, and cedar, and made into light 
wreaths for doors and windows. The ferns, vines, and autumn 
leaves are arranged around the pictures in panels and festoons 
on the walls. The grasses, flowers, prince’s pine, and a little 
ground pine are made into bouquets, with the result that the 
house looks as if summer had stepped in for a visit, and when 
the candles are lighted on the Christmas-tree, the little children 
who gather round think there is nothing in the world so good 
as Christmas-day at grandma’s. 

And they are right. Happiness is not a question of money. 
Life’s richest gifts are the associations that gather round a 
happy home. Such gifts every farmer may bestow upon his 
children if he will try; and in so doing he will, I think, solve to 
a certain extent the problem of how to keep the young folks on 


the farm. 


THE EVOLUTION OF OREGON. 


Eastern visitors who have been our guests will not be long 
n finding out that the social civilization, the temper, manners, 
and methods of our people are not only different from those oi 
New England, but are not identical with those of the Middle 
West. or of the trans-Mississippi States that lie east ot the 
Rocky Mountains, states the Portland Oregonian. The explana- 
tion of this difference is found something in the composite char- 
acter of the original pioneers who were the founders of Oregon 


ind the architects of its civilization, something in the physical 


environment of climate and soil, and largely in the fact that 


Oregon grew to be a State under circumstances of geographical 
and commercial isolation that obliged her people to lean on 
themselves for support without the quick development that is 
obtained by constant daily attrition with the people of far older 
ind better equipped civilizations. Oregon became a State in 
‘<0. Minnesota in 1858, Kansas in 1861; but neither Minne- 
sota nor Kansas, before or after they attained statehood, stood 
for a condition of geographical and social isolation that was 
represented by Oregon from its first secigus white settlement 
in 1843 down to 1883, when Oregon may be said to have first 
shown visible marks of the daily impact and attrition of the 
civilization of the Atlantic seaboard and the Middle West, which 
began with the completion of the first great Northern railway 
line across the continent ; 

The original Oregon pioneers were a class of remarkable 
men, whose work has been accomplished and whose distinctive 
personality has either been gathered with the fleeting ghosts of 
the past, or is today met with in rare cases of individual sur- 
vival, like the bison, whose herds the rifles of these pioneers 
helped to extinguish. An accurate picture of the restless 
natures that left the comparative peace and plenty of fertile 
Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri to push their 
way through frost and heat, through the Indian’s deep hate and 
treacherous fire, to Oregon is not found in American literature. 
The restlessness of the original pioneer who began to cross the 
Mississippi after the purchase of Louisiana was illustrated by 
Daniel Boone, one of the first settlers of Kentucky, who emi- 
grated to Missouri in his 92d year. If the nearly a century of 
life could not quell the passion ot the pioneer in Daniel Boone, 
we can easily understand why thousands of the descendants of 
the hardy men who had conquered the forests of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky hastened to cross the Mississippi and become the pioneers 
of the vast and then comparatively unexplored region. The 
hardy men who composed the Oregon pioneers must not be 
confounded with another hardy class of Kentucky born and 
bred men—the squatter, the sturdy, lawless vagabond, the indo- 
lent, illiterate hunter—the American gypsy, whom Cooper 


sketches in his fine novel, the “Prairie,” under the name of Ish- 
mael Bush, who, hating a civilization that was represented by 
sheriffs, surveyors, and lawyers, left fertile Kentucky behind 
him, knowing that he and his family must cross torrents, deep 
morasses, and arid wastes peopled only by Indians and buffa- 
loes, before he was likely to reach a land as smiling as the place 
of his birth. 

The original type of the Oregon pioneer began his career 
with the settlement of New England in 1620, and he ended it 
when he reached the Pacific. It took him about 250 years to 
conquer nature and the Indian from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The Oregon pioneer in his deeds outran even the prophetic vis- 
ion of the great American novelist, who left him in Nebraska 
struggling his way along the Platte: and today Nebraska is ter 
years younger in statehood than Oregon, because the restless 
Oregon pioneer, compelled to halt at the Pacific, found time to 
turn around and form a State. The sterling merit of the Ore- 
gon pioneers of the forties may be measured from the fact that 
the Oregonians who went to California on the discovery of gold 
in 1848-49 included a number of men, like Peter Burnett, who 
obtained honorable distinction in the history of California. 
The gold fever swept a vast immigration of all sorts to Cali- 
fornia within a few months, but as a whole it was far inferior 


in mental and moral quality to the men who laid the founda- 
tions of our great State. 


THE HILLS OF HOPE. 
|The following poem by Caroline Shaw Rice of Ta: oma, W. 
recently in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is so full of beauty, 
grace that we reproduce it in these columns.] 


ash., published 
strength, and 


Musing apart upon the heights, I found 

Sweet Love, in shining garb, close at my side, 
Who, looking on me with her steadfast eyes, 
Stood pointing, pointing down. Awhile | gazed, 
When, lo! a light flashed in upon my soul, 

And I obeyed. The stars shot gleams of joy 

As to the rhythm of the universe, 

Love-led, I left my heights, and followed on 


Blue were the violets and gold the sun, 
Quivered the grass with drops of opal dew; 
And, pausing there for one last upward look, 

I thought I felt God’s hand upon my brow. 

And so, with joyous heart, I journeyed on, 
Though ever drearier grew the downward path. 
Skulls, grinning white, on either side my way 

A grisly fungus, sprang upon the view. ’ ; 
Black torrents roared, but on with Love I went— 
Down to the deepest depths of Want’s domain. 


And there I felt my heart must surely break 

At sight of woes and wrongs undreamable: 

Yet I was haply 'ware, as on we passed, 

That Sweet Love shed on direst miseries 

A ray of light divine—a light that grew 

Till, blessed miracle: it shome a flame 

Rosy and luminous, and bathed this World 

Of Darkness in the glory of its glow. 

It fell on starving men, and gave them life. 

It caught and stayed the stealthy hamd of Crime, 
And young feet drew from the red Walk of Death. 


It gave unto long-blinded eyes to see 

Where Sin’s black Precipice shelves down to Hell. 
And cunning, crafty eyes, grown wild with Hate 
From long oppression, human grew once more. 

It glowed where little children, eerie-eyed, 

And weary-hearted, toiled. The sick and old, 
Lying in hovels, on their beds of pain, 

Started, in dreams, as though an angel called. 

But, hark!—a hush intense—Love listeneth! 


Far blowing from the purple Hills of Hope, 

What sound, Sweet Christ, is this that shakes the air 
And thrills the pulses of Humanity? 

See’st how the starvelings cease the anguished moan 
And lift white, startled faces to the skies, 

While others prostrate fall and hug the earth 

With list’ning ear upon her thrilling heart? 


They come—the shining ranks of Brotherhood, 
Led hither by the Beacon Light of Love. 

Now shall God's law in nature be restored, 

The workers of the World loosed of their chains. 
As fell Medusa, of the scorpion locks, 

So shall the Gorgon Want, gray-faced and chill, 
All staring-eyed and sunken-breasted, fall. 
Where grew the bitter, burning thorns of Strife, 
Shall bloom the snowy lilies of Content. 

So sweep we on into the Higher Life; 

So pass we from the purple Hills of Hope 

On to the splendor of the Time-to-Be. 
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GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S 
WESTERN EXPERIENCE. 















While many of the stories about Governor Roosevelt have 
no foundation in fact, occasionally one runs upon a bit of his 
past history that possesses interest because it is characteristically 
true of the man. Partaking of this nature is the following from 
the pen of William E. Curtis, who has been spending some time 
in Montana and North Dakota. 

The ranchmen and cowboys in North Dakota and Eastern 
Montana, he writes, remember Governor Roosevelt very kindly, 
and consider him one of themselves. He has also many warm 
friends among the hunters and guides in the Big Horn Basin, 
Jackson’s Hole and the Yellowstone Park, where he has hunted 
big game. Most of this hunting has been done in the Bad 
Lands of the Little Missouri River—the Mauvaise Terres, as the 
early French voyagers termed them—great areas of clay through 
which the floods of past ages have washed out labyrinths of can 
yons, some of them soo and 600 feet deep, miniatures of the 
Grand Canyons of the Colorado and the canyon of the Yellow- 
stone repeated a thousand times. 

There has always been good shooting in the Bad Lands 
They were the winter feeding-grounds for 
big game, and the best shelter from storms 
to be found in this part of the country. It 
was easy to approach the animals, and it 
was difficult for them to escape; so that 
they have nearly all been killed off. 

Governor Roosevelt took more interest 
in mountain sheep, elk, and antelope than 
he did in the fossilized remains of prehis 
toric animal life, and spent the greater part 
of several years enjoying sport which he 
has himself described in his charming 
books. 

“Roosevelt was no tenderfoot, not even 
when he first came out here,” said Billy 
Hofer, the most famous guide in the Yel- 
lowstone Park, the man who had charge of 
the hunter’s cabin on the wooded island at 
the World’s Fair, and whose chief business 
is to catch live animals for the Smithsonian 
Institution; “and he’s got all the grit any 
one needs. I was hunting big game with 
him down in the Big Horn late one fall, 
when we were overtaken by a snow-storm. 
Man and boy, I have been out in the 
weather all my life and am about as tough as they make ’em, 
but that was about the worst storm that ever caught me on an 
open range, and no shelter for eighty miles. We were traveling 
light, too. We didn’t have nothing but our blankets and some 
cold pork and biscuits in our grub-bags, and didn’t have no 
chance to make coffee. I thought Roosevelt would be pretty 
much used up. I could have cried like a girl myself; but he 
never let on that he was hungry or cold—but what he was as 
comfortable as if he had been in the capitol at Albany. And 
what made it worse, his horse got to bucking. He was an ugly 
beast, anyhow, and the weather gave him the tantrums. You 
see it in horses that way sometimes. They sort of blame you 
for what they suffer from the storm and cold, and act contrary. 

“One morning while we were starting out, Roosevelt’s horse 
took a notion to buck a little, and he threw Roosevelt three 
times. The last time, the governor struck on his hand and 
throwed his thumb out of joint. 

“You better change horses with me, Mr. Roosevelt,’ says I. 

“‘No, Billy, by Godfrey!’ says he, pulling his thumb back 
into joint and showing his teeth as big as gravestones. ‘T’ve 
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started out to teach this critter who is master,’ says he, ‘and I’m 
not a man to throw up a good job,’ says he.’ 

All of Roosevelt’s ranching was done in the vicinity of Me 
dora, which from 1880 to 1890 was the liveliest and roughest 
cattle town in the United States; but the business has under 
gone a complete revolution; the wire fence has shut out the 
festive cowboy, ranching has lost its romance, and is now a 
commonplace business proposition. 

The only men in Medora who were here in Roosevelt's time 
are the Ferris brothers, Sylvanus and Joe, the best-known 
ranchmen in this locality, whose reputation extends all over the 
Northwest. Joe is postmaster, keeps a big store, and enjoys the 
unique distinction of being the only mayor Medora ever had 
He has served in that office continuously for eighteen years, and 
usually has been unanimously re-elected. Sometimes a few 
votes are cast against him for a joke. Joe’s store has been the 
principal outfitting place for ranchmen and cowboys in the Little 
Missouri country, and may be considered the center of civiliza 
tion in this section. 

Sylvanus is the cattleman of the family, and was Roosevelt's 
tutor in the science of cow-punching. He is a man of educa- 
tion, with a knowledge of the world 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said he, in reply to my inquiries 
“Roosevelt was ranching here for several years, spending every 
season with us and doing his share of the ranch and range work 
like the rest of the men. I cannot remember any particular in 
cidents that are worth repeating. Those I have seen published 
in the papers since he was nominated for 
vice-president are not true, at least they 
did not happen to him while he was in 
this part of the country, although it was 
easy to see trom the local color and the 
names that were used that they were writ 
ten by people familiar with affairs in Me 
dora If he had been a different sort of 
man—a dude, or a fool, or a tenderfoot 
there would, doubtless, have been interest- 
ing stories to tell about him; but he was 
just an ordinary, every-day cow-puncher, 
like myself 

“There was a prejudice against him at 
first, as there always is among the cow 
boys against city men; but when they saw 
that he could ride a bronco and shoot and 
rope a steer as well as any of them, and 
had no notion of putting on airs, they be 
gan to like him, and he soon settled down 
into the routine with them as if he had 
never done anything else in his life. Cow 
boys are quick of perception; they have 


GOV. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE keen judgment, and Ssiz€ up a man pretty 
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quick and pretty accurately. When they 
see an honest, genuine, brave gentleman, they recognize him, 
respect him, and yield to his influence very readily, and that is 
the way they sized up Roosevelt. He didn’t put on any airs; he 
took care of his own string of horses; he slept under the same 
blankets with the men; he ate off a tin plate from a wooden 
mess-chest, and sat down on the ground between the cactus 
burs beside them. He rode the lines at night when his turn 
came, rain or shine; he took his turn in hunting up lost horses 
and steers; he never kicked and he never grumbled, and he 
never shirked. He took everything that came his way, as if he 
liked it.” 

“What took the boys mostly with Roosevelt was the easy way 
he had of getting in with them. There is always a sort of op 
position or resistance or coolness, whatever you call it, among 
all kinds of men when a stranger comes among them, and cattle- 
men are about as sensitive to intruders as anybody else; but 
somehow or other Roosevelt could adapt himself to all kinds of 
circumstances, and made himself one of them without any fuss 
or friction, and without asking or getting any instructions. He 
just did it naturally. He just naturally fitted in with everybody, 
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av matter what was going on, whether it was a round-up or a 
dance. He was always welcome, and he always had a good 
time 

“No: Mr. Roosevelt never killed his man; that is a mistake, 
a newspaper yarn, like one I read the other day about the cow- 
boys fooling him by shifting his saddle with the pommel to the 
tail of the pony. Nobody ever fooled Theodore Roosevelt about 
a horse He arrested some thieves here once He followed 
them down the river, and camped for three or four days before 
he caught them; and then he marched through the snow for 
three or four days more until he landed them in the jail at Dick 


inson; and he may have drawn his gun when it was necessary, 





but he never shot anyone \ drunken tough once fired at him 
in a barroom here. but Roosevelt took no notice of it, and acted 
is if the shot was meant for somebody else. He had a good 


deal of tact in getting along with such critters 


Yes.” continued Mr. Ferris, “there was a little incident, as 


1 


vou suggest One of those drunken despe radoes that disgrace 
every new cattle-ground, a bad man from Bitter Creek, did try 
t on him one night: but I don’t remember the circumstances 


I wasn’t present at the time, and heard two or three versions ot 


t afterward \s near as I can remember, this tough thought 
he would mal ome trouble for Roosevelt by insisting upon his 
t ng drink with him at the bar He knew that Roosevelt 
didn’t like whisky and never drank in such places, and concluded 
to mak« m do it But he didn’t know his man. So, when he 
ordered the barkeeper to set out the drinks for the crowd, and 
nvited everybody in the room to join him, Roosevelt was the 
first person to step forward, and took the tough so by surprise 
that the fellow was actually rattled Roosevelt offered to shake 
hands with m, and satd 
I don’t know you, stranger, but you seem to be a good 


fellow. and I think we might be friends. I never drink at a bar 
ind I don’t like whisky, but I'll join in this time solely out of 


respect and admiration tor you 
{ and 
The 


tough. but he was one of the best friends Roosevelt had here 


bystanders saw the sarcasm, and got the laugh on the 


afterward 

“When the war with Spain broke out,” continued Mr. Ferris, 
“Sylvanus undertook to raise a company for the rough riders, 
and every cowboy in this part of the country enlisted.” 

“How about the election up here?” 

"We 


Roosevelt, and so will every man that knows him. If any votes 


every cowboy in this part of the country will vote for 


ire cast against Theodore Roosevelt in this section of Dakota 


r across the line in Montana,” said Joe Ferris, “they will be 


cast by str ingers, by men who have come into the country since 
he left.” 

Roosevelt's popularity throughout all this section of country 
appears to be based on his manliness—his sterling integrity, 
morally and physically. His politics does not cut any figure 
He will command votes among the cowboys and ranchmen for 
the simple reason that they look upon him as one of them 
Scores of stories are told of what he did and of what he said 
when he lived so much of his life up here, but of all the yarns 


that are told, naught is quite so interesting as the plain truth 


THE TRAPPER’S PROPHECY. 


Many years ago the Indians. 

From their wigwams on the prairies, 
From the shadow of the mountains 
From the deepness of the forest 
Decked in feathers, gay in blankets, 
With the pale-face in palaver, 

Met to smoke the friend] peace-pip¢ 
Asat n of their friendship 

Wrongs id they that wanted righting 
Done them by the grasping pale-fac« 
Many chiefs arose, and, speaking, 

Put their case before the gathering; 
Scout ind settlers trappers, warriors 
listened while they spake their sayings 
[hen arose an angry warrior 

**Hearken, pale-face!’’ spake he bold! 
““Hearken while I speak my message 
Rina thecal | 
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All this while an ancient trapper 
Had been beating, slowly beating, 
Beating with his feet so softly, 
Now the right foot, now the left foot, 
On the ground so softly tapping 
As he sat within the circle 
Of the white men and the red men, 
Met to talk the gr@at palaver, 
Met to smoke the pipe of friendship. 
Soon the red men, ever watchful, 
Ever wary as the grizzly 
In his haunts among the mountains, 
Saw the trapper softly beating 
With his feet so softly beating, 
And they asked him for the reason 
For the strangeness of his action. 
But the trapper kept deep silence, 
Spake he not a word in answer, 

jut he smiled, and kept on beating, 
Beating with his feet so softly, 
Now the right foot, now the left foot, 
On the ground so gently tapping; 
Till at last an eager warrior, 
With a gesture half of anger, 

de the trapper tell the red men, 
Fell the meaning of the beating. 





“Many moons have long departed.” 


Then uprose the ancient trapper, 

Full of wisdom, full of courage. 

Thus spake he: “O white men, red men, 
Hear me as I speak before you! 

Lo! I see.a mighty army 

Marching o’er these plains I see them, 
Like a river flowing onwards. 

Who can stay them in their progress? 
Well might ye, O valiant red men, 
Try to stay the Mississippi 

In its flowing ever southwards, 
Southwards towards the mighty ocean, 
As to stop the tramp of millions 
Marching o’er the Western prairies,— 
Settlers from the many nations 

Far across the great blue ocean, 
Where doth dwell the thrifty pale-face. 


Hear them coming! I have spoken! 
Thus he spake, and as he finished, 
Up sprang warrior after warrior, 
Jealous of the thrifty pale-face, 
Pouring forth their fiery ravings. 
Sut sat still the ancient trapper, 
All unmoved by their clamor; 
Smiling to himself he waited, 
On his knee his rifle resting. 
Many moons have long departed 
Since the trapper spake so wisely; 
But if thou wilt look around thee, 
Look around thee, thou wilt see them,— 
See the pale-face in the forest, 
See the pale-face on the prairie, 
See the pale-face in the mountains, 
See the pale-face everywhere! 
They are coming! Still they’re coming! 
Hear the tramp of myriad settlers ‘ 
Like a mighty army mdrching, 
Marching ever towards the Northwest, 
Where doth lie fair Minnesota, 
Beauteous land of waving wheat-fields, 
Yellow wheat-fields, golden wheat-fields! 
Land of laughing, silken corn-fields, 
Land of richness, land of plenty, 
Where the farmers all are happy, 
Far beyond the hopes of many! 

A. E. Piercy. 


7, Minn. 
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+ REMINISCENCES OF THE BUFFALO. Pa 


< BY CHARLES M. SIVYER. go 
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I was sixteen years on the trail west of that mighty stream, 
the Missouri, often called the “Big Muddy.” My route was 
sometimes gone over in moccasined feet, again on horseback, 
and at other times in a half-breed’s cart, wagon, or buggy. My 
field was in North Dakota and Montana, my business that of 
gathering the bones of buffaloes, an occupation that had busied 
me for several seasons when I retired twelve years ago, in 1888 
The 250 hali-breeds in my employ, men, women, and children, 
called my “people” by the white settlers, gathered and piled the 
bones for me to ship. t one time I had over $15,000 invested 
in bones; for I had found out in Kansas years before that it was 
a profitable undertaking. 

We gathered bones but seven months in the year, the half- 
breeds returning to their homes in the Turtle Mountains late in 
the fall, before the snow buried the bones, and I to my home 
sixty miles south of them at a small town called Minnewaukon, 
at the west end of Devil’s Lake in North Dakota. As soon as 
the grass was high enough for the ponies and horses to graze 
on and sustain them, at an appointed time my people and about 
200 carts drawn by ponies, and a few wagons drawn by horses. 
would come to me, riding in their carts and wagons with all 
their tents and camp equipments for a summer campaign. 


It was a novel sight. My several large wagons were loaded 
with goods, supplies, and three large tents for the stores. I 
would lead the menagerie, riding in my buggy with a guide. I 
do not think such an unique procession of oddly dressed mixed 
people, and ponies pulling carts, was ever gotten together be- 
fore. When we arrived at our field of operation, everything 
was divided into three parts—the bone gatherers, the teams, the 
goods. I put up three different piles of bones at the same time, 
about twenty miles apart. I had a small stock of goods in a 
tent, at each pile, and my storekeepers had to run the store and 
weigh the bones. I bought them all by weight, by the ton. 
Very seldom a settler was nearer than fifty miles, and I was 
sixty and seventy-five miles from a railroad or a store The 
Great Northern Railroad had not been built west of Devil's 
Lake. 

As soon as the bones became scarce, I would move the stores 
about twenty miles, and start new piles—always on the high 
ground near the lakes, sloughs, and rivers. I had several piles 
near Milk River in Montana, where the dead buffaloes in places 
lay so thick that a person could step from one to another. The 
supply of rich, nutritious buffalo meat was five hundred times 
too great for the wild animals’ consumption; so it went to waste 
to fertilize the land which in life had sustained them. I often 
thought of the millions of poor people on the earth whose hun 
ger would have been satisfied and their hearts made joyful and 
glad, had the millions of pounds of buffalo-meat that ahnually 
went to waste during the last thirty-one years of the buffalo’s ex- 
istence been distributed among them. The stench of so many 
ence been distributed among them. The stench of so many 
dead animals was not nearly so great as one would suppose. 
Dissolution was slow in that high altitude and dry atmosphere. 
The largest pile of bones I put up was on a high elevation near 
what is now known as the “First Crossing of Mouse River” by 
the Great Northern Railroad. There was 600 tons in one pile, 
the great heads forming the outside wall. It could be seen forty 
miles away glistening in the sun, for the storms of years had 
polished the bones bright and smooth. A stranger, at a distance 
of several miles, would look at it with astonishment, and wonder 
what it was; it appeared like a great fairy castle. 


Mouse River is one of those few streams that almost take 
a back track on themselves. Coming down from the north 
from Manitoba and into North Dakota, it makes a bend and 
returns to the north again and empties into the Red River of the 
North. By crossing this stream and going either east or west, 
as the case may be, you soon come to the stream again, flowing 
in a directly opposite direction. The surface of the country js 
rolling, but from observation it seems impossible that conditions 
have so altered as to change the current in its course. It is a 
stream nearly as large as the Milwaukee River a few miles above 
the dam, and about equally as well supplied with fish. Our cir. 
cuitous route was almost always in the trail of the fierce hunter 
along and over the buffalo paths, cut often ten inches deep in 
the ground, sometimes more in the banks or descent to the lakes 
and water-holes. The buffaloes always come in single file to 
drink, over many paths. Their sharp hoofs cut deep into the 
ground when softened by rain. Lying on the open, level prairie, 
often miles away from any hill or rocky ledge, are frequently 
found large rocks of irregular shape; sometimes only one. at 
other times a group of them scattered about. They average in 
size up to a very large hogshead; some, four times as large 
Some volcanic upheaval ages ago no doubt shot them through 
space to their resting-place, many granite rocks among them 
They are called by the hunters “rubbing stones.” The patns 
close to and around them are often two feet deep, made so from 
long ages of tramping, while the buffaloes were rubbing them 
selves on the rocks. No rocks since the creation of the earth 
ever received so much rubbing or a finer polish. From three 
to six buffaloes would rub on them at a time, all the time cir 
cling around the rock. Occasionally they would reverse, and 
circle the other way, so that they could rub the other side 
When one dropped out, another would take its place. The sen 
sation of rubbing seemed to please them. Wallowing in a 
water-hole or slough was another favorite amusement 

Very few white men could follow the trail of the bone-pick- 
ers and not get lost. They circle all day long, or until their 
carts are loaded; not quite so rapid or in so short a circle as 
the Arab or Dervishes in Buffalo Bill’s show, but in long cir- 
cles around the lakes, marshes, and sloughs; along the hill 
sides, through the valleys and by the streams, with pony and 
cart, until, like a humming-bee or homing pigeon, they started 
in a direct line for home. Night or day, it made no difference, 
instinct seemed to guide them, the same as it does the animals 
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and the birds. In the fall, when the grass was high and secreted 
the bones, the half-breeds would set fire to it and burn off thou- 
sands of acres. It passed over so quickly that it did not injure 
the bones. I shipped out in the two seasons 152 carloads of 
bones, the remains of nearly 150,000 buffaloes, averaging sixteen 
and one-half tons to the car, or about 2,500 total tons. This 
was an average of about thirty-five pounds to the carcass. I put 
the bones of nearly 1,000 buffaloes into one car. The stock was 
sent to Chicago and St. Louis, and I received for them nine- 
teen dollars a ton delivered. After the freight and the expenses 
were paid, there remained a net profit of about $100 a car, or 
six dollars a ton 

The bones were largely used for sugar-refining; the greater 
part was ground up and used for fertilizing the land; great 
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warm. They never killed more than their actual wants de- 
manded; but when the white hunters came and began their 
wholesale slaughter, the Indians saw that they would soon be 
gone, and they joined in the hasty destruction. 

It is a truthful statement—recently made by an educated, 
reservation Indian—that “White man is very uncertain; his ways 
mystérious, his whisky and example very bad.” I speak for 
myself penitently and sorrowfully, and acknowledge the selfish- 
ness, wickedness, and sins of the white man. Not one-half of 
the valuable hides were taken from the animals the last two 
years. Of those that were removed, fully one-half spoiled 
through heat or damp weather, and the ignorance of some of 
the slayers, tenderfoot greenhorns, who had no knowledge of 
tanning or of any kind of preservative. At one time there were 




















THE LAST OF 


“The slaughte of the buvalo commenced in 


California The final slaughter was in 1879. 


THE BUFFALOES. 


when thousands of people with long trains 0f wagons crossea the plains to the gold-fields of 
{ 29 


Within the brief pe riod of thirty-nine years 


these noble animals were swept from the face of the earth. 


quantities, I have been told, were used on the cotton- and to- 
bacco-fields of the South. For centuries before the white man 
began his wanton destruction of the buffalo, the Indians—men, 
women and children—in small bands, for six or eight weeks in 
the fall, would leave their homes in the timber, and go out on 
the plains to hunt the buffalo, to lay in their winter supply of 
meat, and to procure all the furs required for their comfort. No 
sale for the hides or furs then; none of the white man’s bad 
whisky to swap for the valuable buffalo-robe! The Indians 
would camp near the lakes and streams, the bucks, mounted on 
their ponies, would run the buffaloes near the camp and kill 
them. After the hunt, each day, the squaws would hitch the 
ponies to the dead buffaloes and drag them close to their 
wigwams. 

The bucks would smoke their pipes and look on while the 
women skinned the animals. They would preserve and tan the 
hides: cut the meat very thin and dry itm the sun; and cut 
great quantities of the meat up very fine and fill the well-cleaned 
bladders of the buffaloes with it. It would resemble a very 
large sausage. They called it “pemmican.” The meat, both 
dried and preserved in this way, would keep all winter. They 
would load the ponies—many extra pack-animals they had with 
them—with tons of this meat and the hides, and often two poles 
about fifteen feet long were fastened together, forming a pair of 
shafts. A pony was harnessed to these shafts, one end of which 
rested on the ground; the squaws would place their burden of 
freight and often their papooses on the poles, and the pony 
would drag it along. They then returned to the timber, their 
camping-place for the winter. The natural good common-sense 
of the Indians told them that they must protect the buffalo, so 
that they could always have meat to eat and furs to keep them 


hauled to Bismarck, where the Northern Pacific Railway crosses 
the Missouri River, enough hides to fill three large cars. They 
were in such an advanced state of decay that the railroad com- 
pany would not receive them to ship, so they were all thrown 
into the river. One large fur-buying firm in St. Paul, I have 
been told, one season bought 40,000 hides; the next season they 
could buy only three hides. The buffaloes had vanished forever 
—all were gone. The greatest value gotten from nearly 150,000 
buffaloes on their native heath, the plains, the last two years of 
their existence, was by the gatherers, by the railroads which 
shipped their bones, and by Charles Milwaukee Sivyer. 
Occasionally a competitor, a white man with a few wagons 
and teams, would start to put upa pile of bones. Before he had 
collected one-third of a carload, my people would discover it. 
In a few hours it would be communicated to me. My employees 
covered a territory, nearly every day, forty miles wide and eighty 
miles long. Within that wide tract a railroad in a year or two 
would surely come. Three lines were then being surveyed in 
the interest of the Great Northern Railroad Company. Within 
two or three days after I was informed of the competitor’s ar- 
rival, I would send fifty or one hundred ponies and carts to that 
locality. My collectors would clean up the bones so thoroughly 
that newcomers could not find one in two days’ travel. That 
ended the competition. I took compassion on the adventurer 
once, bought his bones, and had them hauled to my pile by the 
half-breeds. After that I let the half-breeds handle all new- 
comers. They, the half-breeds, wanted full price for all the 
bones they hauled. They were much sharper in business than I 
had supposed. I had to keep on the most friendly terms with 
them. I was in the bone business. A strike would be a fatal 
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thing to me. So, when several other competitors started in, the 
half-breeds would daily watch the pile of the newcomers, and 
when it got to be about twenty or thirty tons, they would rush 
the locality with their ponies and carts, and gather up the bal- 
ance. The newcomers were compelled to guard their pile day 
and night until the railroad was built,—less than $250 worth of 
bones. They soon tired of watching, but the half-breeds did not. 
I had to furnish tents and supplies, and pay watchmen for 
months to guard some of my piles. Who were the dangerous 
parties? My own employees! I did not want to pay them two 
or three times for the same bones. In a general way they were 
very honest. They are devout Catholics. Nightly I have seen 
the old men and women on their knees under their carts ear- 
nestly praying before lying down to sleep. They attend strictly 
to business. They have one great weakness, and that is for 
buffalo bones, caring not whose pile they come from. Their 
carts must be filled regardless of all consequences. 

One night one of my storekeepers and I had just retired to 
our beds. We were needing rest, having weighed the bones 
contained in fifty carts late in the evening—thirty tons—about 
500 pounds at each weighing. The box on the scale would hold 
no more. We heard the neighing of ponies, and a quiet but 
lively commotion among the half-breeds. Hitching the ponies 
to the carts, a thing seldom done at night, the half-breeds scam 
pered about as friskily as a terrier dog when somebody says 
“Rats!” It was bones this time, however, instead of rats, and I 
knew that somebody’s bone-pile was going to be raided. 

I was resting quietly. Fancy clearly revealed to me a phan 
tom train of fifty ponies and carts stealthily and silently ap- 
proaching that pile of bones. I fancied I could see the bones 
restlessly moving, as though they were tired of lying there, and 
and were again possessed of life. The carts were drawn close 
to the pile; the bones seemed to jump from the ground into the 
carts, apparently without human aid, so quickly and dexterously 
was it done. In the morning that pile of thirty tons deposited 
in those fifty carts were standing near my scale ready to be 
weighed. I said nothing; I was in the bone business; my 
competitor was not. When he returned to the place whence 
that pile of bones had vanished, he was no doubt much sur- 
prised, and wondered if they had taken wings and whither 
For the remainder of his days he regarded 
with ceaseless suspicion the half-breed, his pony and his cart. 
The rapidity with which those bones were put into the carts 


they had gone 


brought back to fond memory a song I once heard, the 
chorus of which was, “Those bones shall rise again! Those 
bones shall rise again!” If the owner of those thirty tons of 
bones ever hears that song, he will pronounce it deficient of all 
melody. 

The slaughter of the buffalo commenced in 1849, when thou- 
sands of people with long trains of wagons crossed the plains to 
the gold-fields of California. The final slaughter was in 1879 
It required thirty-nine years to destroy them. I estimate the 
number of buffaloes on this continent in 1849 at about 1,000,000, 
and their increase for thirty-one years at 1,325,000; total num- 
ber, 2,325,000. Experienced stock-raisers will be surprised at 
this low estimate of increase, when they expect to double the 
number of their domestic stock every two or three years. But 
they must consider the different conditions. The buffalo was 
fiercely pursued by speedy horses mounted by merciless hunters, 
almost a daily occurrence to some of the herds. Thousands of 
buffaloes that were not killed outright were badly wounded, and 
the young were killed as well as the old. Experienced hunters, 
when they needed meat to eat, always killed fat young ones; 
others killed the first they overtook—often the old and the 
young that were not speedy enough to keep up with the herd. 

The first time I ever heard of the invisible birds was when I 
was on this trail about fourteen years ago, in the years 1886 and 
1887. I found a deserted log-cabin on the bank of a beautiful 
lake in North Dakota. I took possession of it, putting in a 
stock of supplies for my people. The half-breeds soon put up 
a pile of bones. It was in the fall of the year, and birds of many 
species were migrating in flocks. One warm, sunny day, little 
air was stirring, and my employees were busy far away on the 
plain. All was very quiet and still. I stood in the doorway 
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with my dog, when all at once I heard a noise like bullets pierc- 
ing the air just above my head, but no report of guns rang out 
I looked with astonishment; the sky was clear, the sun was 
shining brightly, but not in my face to dim my vision. I had 
heard it several times a few days before, that whizzing, cutting 
sound, and always when the winds were quietly at rest. In an 
instant, like a flash, in the twinkling of an eye, it was gone! I 
had heeded it not before, but this time my eyes followed the 
sound towards the lake. A cloud seemed to open; a small flock 
of birds, about twenty, checked up in their lightning speed, could 
be seen descending to the water. They were in shotgun range 
while flying, and settled about one-quarter of a mile from 
shore. I watched them closely, for my curiosity was excited 
In about one hour they arose and sped away to the south like a 
bullet from a gun. Their plumage was sky-blue, which aided in 
screening them. They were somewhat like the plover or large 
snipe, and about the same size. Few people have ever heard of 
these birds, and very few indeed ever saw them 

I think they nest in the far North, possibly in Alaska. Mark 
Twain, in speaking of the speed of a jack-rabbit, said that a thin 
streak could be seen a few rods behind the rabbit, but not the 
rabbit. No streak can be seen behind the invisible birds. A 
jack-rabbit at his greatest speed is almost at a standstill in com 
parison. Space is nothing to them, they cut the miles into sec 
onds, so great is their speed. I never heard of any person shoot 
ing or capturing one of them. I asked an old half-breed hunter 
who could speak fairly good English if he had ever shot one; 
he shook his head and said: “Shot and bullets from gun too 
slow. No catch ’em. Can’t keep up.” 


UNDERGROUND MINING. 


When enterprise shall have reached its full stature, when 
underground mining shall be limited only by the impossible. 
when the Creator of this great universe shall interpose a barrier 
containing the legend, “Thus far thou shalt go and no farther,” 
the Butte (Mont.) Western Mining World says, the earth will be 
full of people living within its bowels, delving and sending to 
the surface the metals which the inhabitants of the sunlit earth 
will mould and fashion to the requirements of an advanced civ- 
ilization. The world is only in its babyhood in mining. This 
earth is 8,000 miles in diameter. Its inhabitants have penetrated 
only to the vestibule of its vast underground storehouses of 
treasures. Our mining-shafts and tunnels simply creep along 
at the surface. They have not touched the sanctum sanctorum 
of the underground temple of wealth. When they do, at least 
one-third of our population will abide underground as com 


fortably as they now do on its surface. 


THE DREAMER. 


Let the careless world sneer at the muses, 
And kneel to the miser’s great hoard, 

Or fawn round the rogue, if it chooses, 
As he gathers a toiler’s reward; 


Let fashion make slaves of its minions, 
And the butterflies revel in chains, 

While the muse, on unfettered pinions, 
Shall compass earth’s farthest domains. 


You may pile up your millions, O schemer! 
Have the toilers of earth at command; 

But you cannot compare with the dreamer, 
Though he hold but a husk in his hand. 


For the dreamer hath sources of pleasure 

That are bound by no fetters of gold; 
The mints 4f the mind are their measure, 

And in songs of the soul they are told. 
Doth the wind whisper tales as of sadness, 

Through the storm and the gloom of the night? 
To him ‘tis a peon of gladness, 

And beckons to new found delight. 
You may call him crank, fool, or fanatic, 

If he translates the wail of the storm 
Into tales sweet, sad, or erratic, 

Thus giving the symphony form; 


You may struggle for fame, yet never 

Shall you equal the dreamer at play, 
For his dreams will live on forever, 

While your fame finds its death in a day. 
E. P. Jaques. 
Elmo, Kansas. e 
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AN OREGON BASKET FAD. 


Che habit of carrying baskets when they go shopping, lately 
ypted by the Portland, Ore., women, is, it is said, a genuine 
Portland “iad.” The baskets in most cases are of cedar roots, 


nd were made by a party of Indians from the Grand Ronde 


1 
I 


Reservation, Yamhill County, who were camped at the North 
End some time ago. They made small fortunes from the sale 
these baskets, and next year will endeavor to cater to some 
fad of the Portland women 
Chere are plenty of Japanese baskets of split bamboo on sale 


iere of the same shape as those made by the Indians, and to 
the profane eye much handsomer, but they are not to be spoken 
of in comparison with the genuine cedar-root baskets of home 


manufacture So says the Portland Oregonian 


LIVING WITHIN ONE’S INCOME. 


There is an art in living within one’s income, and it is one 
worth a woman's study. Many a woman wears herself out try- 
ing to live up to the demands of a big house. Yes, a big house 
does make demands. It says to one’s neighbors, “I am impor- 
tant, and the people who dwell within are going to entertain as 
befits my dignity; for they know you expect them to, and how 
hard a woman will work to do what is expected of her socially.” 

There are a lot of houses that could tell stories if they only 
would. Houses are often chosen for their appearance as well as 
comfort. Fit your house to your income. Do not try to fit 
your income to your house. 

Though velvet gowns are lovely, you will have little or no 
use for one unless you are able to hold receptions of the stately 
kind. Better to have two or three dainty, but less expensive, 
gowns that you can easily pay for, and not have to ask your 
tired little seamstress to wait for her fee for the making of them 
when they are finished 

ABOUT WEDDINGS. 

The wedding ring completes the circle, typical as is the ring 
itself of the perpetuity of the compact, writes Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland in the Ladies’ Home Journal. Inside the ring—always 
a plain gold one—are engraved the initials of bride and bride 
groom, and the date of the marriage. It is placed on the third 
finger of the left hand, because of the fanciful conceit that from 
that finger a nerve goes straight to the heart 

Some say that the word “obey” in the marriage service is an 


anachronism. and holds only those who choose to be bound. but 


\merican women do not often feel their chains. In some prov 
neces of Russia the bride’s father gives her a little cut with a 
whip, which instrument of correction he then presents to the 
groom for future emergencies 


The kiss, formerly given by the young husband to his bride 
ifter the words, “I pronounce you man and wife”—for which so 

any rehearsals were necessary—has gone out of fashion. 
It is a time-honored observance of wedding etiquette that the 


bride shall not be seen by the bridegroom on the fateful day 
ntil she appears coming up the aisle to meet him. Hence the 


t 


ustom of the bridegroom’s waiting at the altar The bridal 
procession is for him—not a pageant for the guests. 


HOW TO DRINK WATER. 


As a rule it is much better to sip water than to swallow a 
glassful at one draught. The exception to this rule is in the 


morning, when one should drink a glassful or two of moderately 


cold water in order t@ flush the stomach while it is tubular. At 


other times, however, sipping the water is much more stimu- 
lating in its effect on the circulation. During the action: of sip- 


ping, the nerve action, which slows the beating of the heart, is- 


temporarily abolished, and in consequence the heart contracts 
much more quickly and the circulation in various parts of the 
body is increased. 

Another advantage in sipping is the fact that the pressure 
under which the bile is secreted is considerably raised. It has 
been stated on good authority that a glass of cold water. slowly 
sipped will produce a greater acceleration of the pulse for a time 
than will a glass of wine or spirits taken at a draught. Sipping 
cold water will, in fact, often allay the craving for alcoholic 
drinks—a point worth remembering by those who are endeavor- 
ing to retorm. 


A CURIOUS WIFE’S PREDICAMENT. 


It was a mean trick, of course, and some day she will. doubt- 
less requite him. 

She saw him take a piece of paper from his pocket, carefully 
fold it up, put it in an envelope, and then place the envelope in 
one of the far corners of the drawer of his writing-table. 

“What's that?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing of any importance!” he replied. 

Now, if he had simply thrown it carelessly into the drawer 
she would have thought nothing of it, but the care he took to 
put it clear over in the far corner, and the fact that he seemed 
ill at ease after he found that his action had been observed, 
aroused her curiosity. She wondered what it was, and. she rea- 
soned with herself that he had said it was “nothing of impor- 
tance,” so he would have nobody but himself to blame if she took 
a look at it. She was justified in inferring from his words that 
there was no reason why she should not. And this is what she 
read, scribbled on a piece of paper: 

“T’ll bet you anew hat your curiosity will not permit you to 
let this alone.” 

It was a terrible predicament in which to place a woman. 
How could she claim the new Easter hat without betraying her- 


self? 


WASHING ONE’S FACE. 


This matter of washing the face appears very simple, but it is 
the exception rather than the rule when it is properly done, says 
Dr. Grace Peckham Murray in Harper's Bazar. Look at.a piece 
of furniture, and note the amount of dust and dirt it wall collect 
in a few hours, and it is realized the quantity the face has -to 
receive. It not only gathers up the minute particles of all kinds 
that float about in the house, but that, too, which is outside. 

There is an old tradition that, if one would preserve a deli- 
cate complexion, water should not touch the face, its skin to be 
cleansed by rubbing it with a piece of flannel, which ‘might suf- 
fice if the face were kept in a glass case. The face needs hot 
water applied liberally to it with the hands, and generally the 
use of a pure, non-irritating soap will not come amiss. 

Wash-cloths are often an abomination, as they are too 
seldom free from impurities, and the same statement is -true: of 
sponges. They are left imperfectly cleansed from the soap that 
has been used, and are dried at the wash-stand, when, aiter 
every use, they should be washed, boiled, and hung in the air. I 
have often seen faces with muddy skins dotted with blackheads 
and pimples because impurities from wash-cloths and sponges 
have been rubbed into the skin, to its infection. 

If the face is oily and filled with fine blackheads, the latter 
can be removed by rubbing them with ‘a soft cloth dipped in 
alcohol or in equal parts of cologne and water; the latter will 
cleanse the face better than anything else, acting upon the skin 
as a gentle stimulant. The contact of the fingers with the face 
seems to have a vivifying effect. It is easy while thus dashing 
the water in the face to massage it and to bring the blood to the 


surtace. 

If, however, the face has not been carefully looked after in 
the manner described, the oily matter has been allowed to col- 
lect in the glands and enlarge their orifices, and the face is 
dotted with these unsightly accumulations, the work of getting 
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sufficient, those remaining must be pressed out, one by one, 
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out. 
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hot water after this, and care 
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fresh, and she always 


that too many 


The majority of women err nowadays in over-trimming thei 


gowns, especially the bodices. 


sons can afford to wear the bolero and 


of which, running transversely across the figure, 


shorten it more than those who blindly 


would suppose. The combination of 


however harmonious and artistic they 


rangement, 1s not becoming to a short woman, 


entirely to one tint, both in material and 


also, if she is wise, will never buy a 


challie or foulard; for it 
figure and carriage to wear 


looking “dowdy.” 


“T always think that all black 
tional distinction,” 
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arrived she was 
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hat, she completely lost the ‘good-form’ look 
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suited 
That night 
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ball, one of the smartest functions of the sea 


niably good-looking, would not have 


the hypercritical taste of society 


I begged an invitation for her to 


son, and when I looked at her supply of even 
ing gowns, I found that the white tulle dress, 
trimmed with pink roses, which she intended 
wearing, and which she tried on at my re- 
quest, gave her no distinction whatever. She 
looked like other fresh-colored, 
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frock. 
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any pretty, 
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magic. 
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arms, positive 
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maid at 


insisted wear the dress, and 
set my 
tions that were necessary. 

“The event 


was a great triumph for my Western beauty. 


justified my anticipations. It 
People absolutely raved about her, and I was 
literally besieged by men asking for introduc- 
tions. Now, if she had worn the conventiona! 
white frock with pink roses, I am sure that 
she would have attracted no particular atten- 
tion whatever. 
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He is a curious little fellow, that North American porcupine 
—so droll and cunning; and what an innocent expression the 
little rascal has! 

A porcupine is afraid of nothing, not even man—at least 
not until the two become very well acquainted; and even then 
he is not much afraid, but on the contrary, if the man does not 
interfere, will calmly waddle off and maybe climb a tree with 
his queer hand-over-hand movement, just as you have seen a 
man climb a telegraph-pole with irons on his feet, only a hun- 
dred times more easily. 

If you chance to meet a porcupine which is not too well 
acquainted with man’s marvelous ability to use ax and bird-shot, 
he will quietly but firmly give you a hint that your presence is 
not desired by turning his back upon you. Not only this, but 
he raises every quill upon his body, and also his tail, which 
is fairly bristling with its savage-looking armor. Does he move? 
Not a bit of it. He stubbornly stands there, awaiting the ex- 
pec ted attack 
is to be pitied if he hasn't. Before you think to hold him, he 
leaps ‘at the formidable bunch before him with a delighted 
bark, as much as to say, “See how quickly I can wipe that in 
significant little brute off the face of the earth!” 

But, alas! like other inexperienced canines, he has his 
lesson to learn. He gives one grab at the inviting morsel spread 
out before him,—usually one is enough,—and then, with a blood- 
curdling howl in which rage, mortification, surprise, and pain 
are intermixed, he turns with his mouth full of quills and his 
jaws and nose covered with them, dashes blindly forward for a 
few jumps, then rolls over and over with snout now thrust under 
the friendly pine-needles, and now grasped in wildly-waving 
paws. You are frightened, at first; then, seeing that the dog 
does not immediately die, you go quickly to his aid, saying, 
pityingly, “Poor Ponto! Poor old fellow! Did the brute hurt 
you?” As you extend your hand to assist him you are sur- 
prised to find that poor Ponto does not need your aid. He sud- 
denly lets fly with all feet and covers you with dirt, or maybe 
lodges one of his soft, dirty feet caressingly on or in your 
mouth, as the case may be, and you keel over backwards, evi- 
dently wanting to take a nap. What! you’re not tired? It 
doesn’t appear so, for you are swearing frightfully, and fran- 
tically pawing at your face, rivaling Ponto himself, who is roll- 
ing about some ten rods away. You wipe the blood from your 
lip, brought by dear Ponto’s claw, and savagely turn towards 
the cause of the excitement. 


Has your dog ever before seen a porcupine? He 


The cause doesn’t seem much excited. He quietly blinks 
ovér his shoulder, and seems to be enjoying the fun. You 
imagine—is it wholly imagination?—that a smile spreads over 
the droll physiognomy. Ah! here is a chance to vent your rage. 
If you only hadn’t left your gun at home! But a club will do 
as well, so you think; he can’t escape as easily as Ponto. Soon 
you have hold of a beautiful sapling, just right in every way. 
It is lifted on high. It comes whistling through the air. How 
queer! You aimed at his head, but hit his back with a dull thud. 
He hardly moves. Again you try, but in vain. Now you try 
dancing wildly around him, hitting rapidly meanwhile. But it is 
of no use. No matter how fast you dodge about, his tail points 
in your direction unerringly as a jealous woman’s nose points 
towards her husband. 

You now awake to the fact that it is almost an impossibility 
to club a porcupine to death. You simply cannot hit his head, 
and the harder you pound his back the more firmly he stands. 
You now try kicking with your heavy boots, but soon desist. 
The quiet animal turns into a perfect demon. With fury he faces 
you, one foot upraised, and with flashing eyes. See those sav- 


age wrinkles rise in every portion of the face, which is now 
no longer funny. Look at that upper lip rise with a ferocious 
snarl, and see those long, sharp, gleaming teeth as they con- 
tinually clash together—snap! snap! snap! loud enough to be 
heard at a distance of a hundred yards or more. 

Deciding that there is no use killing the poor little fel- 
low, you turn to the dog, which by this time is quietly whin- 
ing, and say, “Come on, Ponto,” and start for home and a pair of 
pincers. Of course, you leave for pure humanity’s sake! The 
knowledge that, should those snapping jaws once catch hold, 
they would pass like a bullet through meat and bone alike, 
does not in the least influence your decision. 

And the dog? Oh, he comes out all right. Two men hold 
him while you, with a good pair of pincers, jerk out the quills. 
You jerk hard, too, for they are firmly imbedded, and some 
break off. The latter cannot be taken out, but in a few days 
they come out of their own accord—on the opposite side of the 
head. It seems queer that these quills never hurt a dog. For 
a few days his head is swelled out of shape and is rather sore, 
but he soon recovers. 

I remember a dog which my father once owned. He was a 
large brute. Nearly every day for a month he would hunt por- 
cupines, and I think he surely must have killed some. Each 
night following one of these hunts he would return with jaws 
covered with quills, and perhaps with a large gash in shoulder 
or throat. He finally became so savage that he had to be shot. 
As a general thing, one taste of a porcupine is enough to make 
any dog steer shy of the whole tribe forever afterwards. 

The porcupine is hated by many for his almost boundless 
appetite for salt. He will fearlessly approach a cabin and, it 
unobserved, will snoop around in search of something to eat. 
“Ah!” he suddenly ejaculates on beholding an ax-handle which 
has, of course, absorbed some of the salty moisture of its user’s 
hand. “A dainty feast! How lucky!” 

He contentedly settles himself down on his haunches, in 
the manner of a squirrel, and picking up the handle, ax and all, 
in his hand-like paws, he quietly munches away until most of 
the salt—likewise the handle—is gone. The ax and handle are 
now dropped, and the little adventurer proceeds with his ex- 
plorations. P 

“By all that’s lucky—a butter-tub, and half-full!” he prob- 
ably says to himself. 

This soon disappears, tub and all, and the porcupine—por- 
cuhog, a neighbor of ours used to call him—toddles off in a 
satisfied manner. I might say here that they do not hop, but 
progress by putting one foot forward at a time, with comical 
deliberation. 

I remember once, while sojourning on a claim in the dense 
pine forests of Northern Wisconsin, that I was alone in a log- 
cabin which contained three rooms—a bedroom, a living-room, 
and a kitchen. It being a warm day in August, the kitchen door 
was open, and I was sleeping in the living-room. I had slept 
probably an hour, when I awoke. I listened a moment. From 
the kitchen there came a crunch-cruch-crunch, together with 
what seemed to be grunts of satisfaction and the sound of the 
hard foot of a chicken striking the floor. I wonderingly and 
cautiously peered through the doorway connecting the two 
rooms. Talk about gall! There, in the middle of the floor, sat 
an immense female porcupine contentedly chewing the stock 
of my dearly-beloved rifle, while over in the corner her enter- 
prising offspring was fast consuming a bar of soap. I gave a 
terrible yell, and it was really surprising to see how quickly they 
leaped through the door and disappeared in the forest with 
their queer, rolling gallop. Lucky for them the gun was not 
loaded! 

Once, when hunting, I started to cross a broad creek on a 
log which had conveniently fallen over it. When well upon this 
natural bridge, I discovered that my farther progress was barred 
by a porcupine, which lay curled up behind a bough. I poked 
and pounded him with my rifle-barrel, but he, with character- 
istic stubborness, refused to move; so I sought another bridge. 

At another time my brother, wishing to secure some quills, 
incautiously threw his hat at one of these animals, knowing 
that the quills would adhere to the cloth; and the porcupine im- 
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mediately scrambled up a pine, with the hat sticking to his back. 
After spending two hours in cutting down the tree with a 
hatchet, the only weapon he had with him, he secured his lost 
headgear and departed a sadder and a wiser man. 

I speak of these animals as American, for the reason that, 
though porcupines are found in Africa and in some parts of 
Europe, they differ from those found on this continent, and 
their quilis, instead of being short and of a hard, celluloid-like 
substance, with a pithy interior, are nothing more than exceed- 
ingly long and very stiff spines, a foot or more in length. 

All American people, I believe, know that such an animal 
as the porcupine exists, but there are few persons, compara- 
tively speaking, who know that these little, waddling, quill- 
covered chunks of flesh have their haunts in the deep pine for- 
ests of Northern North America. They are the most abundant 
in the Northwestern section of the continent. They live a soli 
tary life and are seldom, if ever, found dwelling together—ex- 
cepting, of course, the mother and her young, though even they 
are soon separated. 

The porcupine wanders alone over the trackless forests, 
master of all he surveys, with many enemies, but molested by 
absolutely nothing, man always excepted. He is a quiet, peace-lov- 
ing little animal, always on the defensive. Not being carnivorous 
he never sheds blood for the sake of satisfying his appetite, but 
lives during the summer months on grass, herbage, and ber- 
ries, while his winter diet consists of birch, poplar, elm, and 
white-pine bark, with a little spruce and balsam by way of 
flavoring. He eats only the soft, succulent inner bark, which 
is generally stripped from young trees. During the winter he 
moves about but little. I once knew a porcupine to stay every 
day throughout one whole winter in the topmost branches of a 
giant elm. The bark was his food; the snow, taken from the 
branches, his drink. Regularly as the clock he would descend 
from his lofty perch at dusk and repair to his bed-room, an 
obscure indentation in the creek bank three rods distant. As 
this was quite near the cabin, I had an excellent chance of ob- 
serving his movements. 

The average porcupine will weigh twenty pounds; though, 
on account of his long hair, he looks much heavier. He is 
twelve inches in height, and, including the tail, which is ten 
inches long, is thirty inches in length. From the tip of his 
nose to the iip of his tail, and from there to his 
claws, he is covered with avery dark, thick hair. The 
whole body is covered with this short hair, and on 
the head, body, and tail it is intermixed with very long 
hair. All of the body excepting the belly, snout, and feet, is 
covered with quills from one to two and a half inches in length. 
They are very loosely fastened into the skin, but cannot, con- 
trary to the popular opinion, be thrown even a few inches. 
They come to a sharp, black, barbed point similar to that of a 
spear; only, instead of two barbs there are scores of them— 
very small and on every side—which extend down from the 
point a trifle more than half an inch. The end next the body is 
white and smooth. The tiny projections cause the quill, when 
placed against the body point foremost, to not only stick, but to 
work into and often through the body. I find that they will 
even work into soft woods. The eyes are brown, rather small 
and round, and, when the animal is not angry, give a very harm- 
less and innocent appearance to the face—giving it, with the 
help of the snout, so droll an expression that an observer 
is forced to laugh. The legs are short and strong, and are 
provided with long, sharp claws suitable for tree-climbing. 


STEAMER PROFITS IN THE GOLD TRADE. 


A Seattle, Wash., paper says that some idea of the amount of 
money the boats are making out of the Nome rush may be 
formed by knowing that the Oregon, which sailed a few days 
ago, carried freight on which the tariff was $82,000; live stock 
for which she received $10,000, and $53,000 in passenger fares. 
She counts on bringing back 300 passengers, for which she will 
receive $30,000, and the round trip will be made in thirty days. 
Thus the total cash receipts for one trip would be $175,000, a 
larger sum, probably, than the steamer is valued at. 
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LOVE IS INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


‘ 

They sin who’fell us Love can die; 
With life, all other passions fly— 
All others are but vanity 


In heaven, ambition cannot dwell, 


Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 

Earthly these passions; as of earth, 

They perish where they have their birtl 
But Love is indestructible, 


Its holy flame forever burneth; 


Too oft on earth 


a 


troubled guest, 


From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 


At times deceived, at times oppressed, 
It here is tried and purified, 
And hath in heaven its perfect rest. 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of Love is there 


—Rosert SovuTHey. 
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Old Gottlieb Schorrer was just crossing the street from his 
P 


1artz-mill to his cabin, one evening, when a man walked up to 


him and asked if he were “Mr. Schorrer, the mill man,” After 
veving the man for a moment, Schorrer answered in the 
ilfirmative 
Old Schorrer, as he was generally called in the little mining 
town of F _ in Idaho, had been a resident of the place ever 
since the first excitement in the early sixties, and for the most 


part had conducted a custom quartz-mill for the miners of the 
district. He was a crusty old fellow, and a bachelor—his only 
companion in the cabin being his long pipe and a pair of kit 
tens. The miners, when talking over their cups, often specu 
lated as to the amount of money he had accumulated in all these 
vears: but as a matter of fact no one knew anything about his 
business, nor could anyone learn anything from the old man 
himself 

The man who had just accosted him looked like a wood 
chopper, and as he walked with Schorrer towards the latter’s 
told him that he wanted to have a talk with him 


cabin, he 
the cabin, Old Schorrer asked the stranger to 


Going into 
have a seat; and then, alter 


going into the other room to 


face, meanwhile, wearing an expressicn that was intensely 
shrewd. Supper over, and the cats fed, he went out to his 
blacksmith-shop and opened the lid of a strong tool-chest. 
From this chest he selected a little steel drill, tested its point, 
and then put it safely away in his pocket. 

“I may not look very. wise,” he muttered to himself under 
his breath, “but it will be a cold day when any tramp miner 
catches Old Schorrer on a loaded gold-brick scheme.” 

In a little while he locked the door of his premises, and then 
started up the gulch towards the cabin where the three men 
awaited him. Arriving in due time, he rapped at the door, and 
was welcomed cordially by the man who had first called upon 
him. The two other men were smoking their pipes, but as 
Schorrer entered they nodded, and one of them arose and of- 
fered him a seat on a little bench. There were no introductions. 
Such ceremony would have been superfluous, for in all proba- 
bility not one of the strangers would have given his right name; 
and names didn’t count for much in Idaho. anyway, in those 
days 

It was Schorrer’s visitor who opened the conversation. 

“This is the mill man I was telling you about, pards,” he 
said, “and I s’pose we might jest as well git down to business.” 

“That’s so,” one of the other men answered: “there’s no 
need of tiresome preliminaries.” And_ then. addressing Old 
Schorrer, he continued: “You see, mister, me and Bill, over 


there, took French leave from 





well, I needn't name the place, 
I guess. We had our board and lodging guaranteed for seven 
years, but Bill can’t stand confinement, so we left without notice. 
and here we are with our brick. I don’t mind telling you that 
they caught us dead square, after the hold-up; but we had the 
brick cached, and when we 
got away we knew right 





stir up the fire and to light his — 
he sat down by the ; 


pipe, 
and asked him what 


stranger 
he wanted 

For a moment the stranger 
looked out of the window and 
around the room Satisfying 
himself that no one was near, 
he moved his chair nearer to 
Schorrer, and said that himself 
and two friends were stopping 
in a cabin up the gulch; that 
they were chopping wood, had 


lately come from California, 


and that one of his partners 
had a gold brick which he 
wanted to sell. If he, Schor 


1 ld lil 
rer. was a man who Would Iik¢ 


to make a nice little “raise” on 
the side, he would talk wi 
him 
\fter taking a few puffs at 
his pipe, Old Schorrer asked 
him what the’ brick was 
worth 

The stranger replied that 
it was worth $2,200, but 
that if Schorrer would put up 
a thousand dollars he could 
have the brick and they would 
leave the country 

The old man went into the 
other room a moment to fix 
his fire, and then, returning, 
told the stranger that he would visit his cabin after supper for 


his way up the gulch again. 


the purpose of looking at the brick. 

This seemed to satisfy the visitor, and he soon took his leave 
and wandered off in the direction of his camp. Left alone, 
Old Schorrer began his simple preparations for supper—his 





———— — where to go to find it again. 
” > F e ’ . . ’ 
- : If you'll wait a minute I'll 





iaree 
show it to you.” 

So saying, the speaker went 
to a corner of the cabin, 
opened a little tin box, and 
took from it one of the finest- 
looking gold bricks a man 





could hope to see in many a 
day. 

“Here you are,” he said, 
handing it to Schorrer. “If 
you want to make some easy 
money, just cough up a thou- 
sand and the brick’s yours. 
You'll never see us any more, 
for we’re bound to hunt a 
country that hasn’t a sheriff's 
notice pinned to every tree.” 

Schorrer picked up _ the 
brick, turned it over, weighed 
it in his hand, and told them 
that he would test it. 

“Tf it’s all right, I'll take 
it”’ he remarked quietly. 

Producing the drill, he 
chose a certain corner of the 
brick, and began to bore, two 
of the strangers standing about 
him, and the third taking up a 
position by the door. 

The drilling was hard work, 


“The next evening, as soon as dusk had setin, he left his cabin and wound but Schorrer had done it quite 


often on other occasions, and 
it was not long before a nice little pile of shining shavings ac- 
cumulated. 

Suddenly a voice was heard at the door, and old man Schor- 
rer turned around to see what the matter was. At this instant 
one of the other men tipped over the candle, as if accidentally. 








an 
it, 














or to prevent any curious eyes from spying upon the operations, 
and they were all left in the dark. 

For a few moments the entire group stood listening, as it 
were. Then the man at the door opened it cautiously and 
looked out. Seeing nothing, he closed the door again with the 
observation that they must have heard a coyote, and that he 
guessed no one was about. 

So the candle was relit; and Schorrer, looking at the brick, 
saw that the shavings were still there, although they seemed 
scattered somewhat. One of the men must have moved the 
brick when searching for the candle, he thought, as he gathered 
up the drillings and placed them in a buckskin pouch, prepara- 
tory to taking his departure. 

“If these shavings prove to be the pure thing,” he said to the 
And then, 


bidding them good-evening, he put the bag,in his pocket and 


men, “I’ll be over tomorrow night with the money.” 


started for home. 

It did not take the old fellow long to test the shavings. He 
went to his mill, brought forth a small vial of acid, and soon 
satisfied himself that what he had was pure gold. He was about 
to make a mighty profitable deal, and he chuckled to himself as 
a man will when fortune smiles at him. 

The next evening, as soon as dusk had set in, he left his 
cabin and wound his way up the gulch again. The same man 
opened the door. 

“Well,” he exclaimed as he shut the door, “you found it the 
genuine stuff, didn’t you?” 

Old Schorrer nodded his head, and, taking out his pocket- 
book, counted until a cool thousand dollars lay upon the table. 

“There’s the now produce the brick,” he finally 
said. 

The brick was handed to him. 
had tested, and he relinquished his hold of the bills with a very 
evident air of satisfaction. 

“Now we're quits,” spoke the man who had been called Bill. 
“We can use the bills better’n we can the brick, and as soon as 
we can sell the wood we've got cut, we'll leave these parts for 


money; 


It was the same one that he 


good.” 

On the following morning Mr. Schorrer, to the great aston- 
ishment of the entire camp, went out on the stage which made 
regular trips between F and Salt Lake City. He had not 
been away from the camp for a good many years, and the com- 
munity could not account for his going now. A few thought 
that he was weary of living alone and had gone after a bride; 
others thought he had a right to go where he pleased, and that 
it was nobody’s business. 

As a matter of fact, Old Schorrer went to the Mormon city 





as fast as the stage would take him; and, once there, he took his 
brick to one of the large banks and presented it to the cashier 
years he had forwarded all his bullion to this bank- 
though it was the first time he had called at the bank 
known, he 
the bank to 


For many 


ing-house, 
was informed by the 


test all 


in person. Making himself 
cashier that it was the 
before they were accepted, and that it would be necessary for 
him to leave the brick there about an hour. 

As this was all right, Schorrer left the bullion and went 
At the expiration of an hour he re- 


custom of bricks 


forth to stroll about town. 
turned to the bank. 

“Well. how much does it weigh?” he asked the cashier. 

“Weigh?” repeated the official “Why, my dear man, that 
brick is a fake, clear through. There’s very little gold in it; 
nearly all of it is alloy.” 

The old man was thunderstruck. He took the brick, ex- 
amined it, and then, telling the cashier that he would see about 
it, left the bank. 

A few nights after this, Schorrer got down off the stage 
and was once more at his home in the Idaho camp. He wasted 
no time. Taking one look at his abode, to see that everything 
was all right, he started forthwith up the gulch to the shack 
where he had left the three men. But they had kept their word; 
they had left the country. 

“Well, they’re slick ones,” the old man muttered. ‘“Danged 
if I wouldn’t be tempted to give another thousand, though, to 
know how they did it.” 
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GREAT FORTUNES FROM MINNESOTA MINERAL LANDS. 

In 1884 township 57-20; in St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
offered at public sale by the Government. A little of it 
bought by lumbermen, but most of it remained unsold 


Was 
was 
: Shortly 
aiterward M. H. Alworth bought a large tract of the land for 
the pine thereon, and, having no money, obtained the necessary 
cash from a Detroit man, who gave him a third interest in all 
he selected and bought, tor the work of selection A tract of 
160 acres lying close to what is now the town of Hibbing was 
bought by Alworth for $1.25 an acre, $200 in all. Recently one- 
half of this tract was sold for $400,000 cash to John D Rocke- 
feller Lake Consolidated 
Mines. Alworth’s share was $133,000. Other sales to mining 


and his associates in the Superior 
companies of lands in the same locality, bought at the same 
time and in the same way, have made Mr. Alworth a millionaire 

len years ago the Chapin mine, which, with its ships, was 
sold a few days ago for $3,750,000, was offered to a mining cor- 


i 


poration at the head of the lakes for $200,000, and was refused 

Ten years ago John Helmer of Duluth took up a homestead 
at what is now Mountain Iron, on the Mesaba Range. When 
it came time to commute and pay $1.25 an acre for the lands. he 
was short of funds, and one tract of forty acres had so little 
pine on it that he decided to give it up 
$50 to keep it. 


It would have taken 
Today that forty acres is the Mountain Iron 
mine from which so much ore will be shipped this year that its 
owner, Mr. Rockefeller, will net about $375,000, and his railroad 
more than that. Fifteen million dollars would be cheap for the 
ore deposits and traffic contracts of this $50 tract that Mr. Hel- 
mer dropped 

A few years ago a big logging company of this same district 
abandoned some of its lands for taxes. The pine had been cut 
off, and there was no visible value to the ground. One of its 
members thought there might be value in the land for farming 
or for something else by and by, and paid the taxes, taking the 
lands in his own name. Last spring he sold out to the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company for $800,000, and that company 
would not sell today for twice that sum. f 

A large interest in the Chandler mine which last year paid a 
dividend of forty per cent on its $1,000,000 capital, was once sold 
by a Duluth man for $2,700. Scores of mines of iron, copper, 
gold, and silver in this vicinity, which were sold for a few dollars 
or for a grub-stake, have since brought their tens and hundreds 
of thousands. The list might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
with as striking examples as any of those noted 

Some notable instances of enormous profits coming to Du 
luth men from discoveries of and their have 


muines operation 


just come to light. Five years ago John McKinley was a mine 
He discovere d 
that 
Rockefeller for more than $1,000,000 
Northern 


United States, 


operator on the Mesaba Range 
the McKinley mine, said to be one of thi 
and he soon sold to Mr 

The Mesaba 
the chief source of iron ore 
by the Merritt brothers of Duluth in 


in this country 


first on 


range, 


Range in Minnesota, which is now 


in the was discovered 
1891, only eight years ago 
They branched out rapidly; when the panic struck, they were 
unable to meet their obligations and the property went into the 
Rockefeller. The Merritts did not sit 


They went to Mexico, and there 


possession of Mr down 
and 
within the past year have opened mines that are said to he 


They have now 


bemoan their losses. 


among the most wonderful of that rich region. 
300 men at work day and night digging silver and gold ore 


LOVE’S ROSARY. 
Were but my spirit loosed upon the air 
By some High Power who could life’s chains unbind, 
Set free to seek what most it longs to find 
To no proud Court of Kings would I repair; 
I would but climb once more a narrow stair, 
When day was wearing late and dusk was kind; 
And one should greet me to my failings blind, 
Content so I but shared his twilight there 
Nay! well I know he waits not as of old 
I could not find him in the old-time place— 
I must pursue him, made by sorrow bold, 
Thro’ worlds unknown in strange 
Whose mystic round no traveler has told, 


From star to star, until I see his face 
Lours—E CHANDLER MovuLtTon 


celestial race 
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Comparatively few Canadians, and presumably fewer Ameri 
cans, know anything of the great stretch of country lying be- 
tween the districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the Barren 
Land and Mackenzie River Country to the north. Hundreds of 
miles out of the track of Western immigration and railway trans- 
port, nothing has yet been done to acquaint the world with the 
riches of its resources. Yet, perhaps no part of the great Do- 
minion is more worthy of study, or will better repay research 
and development. Athabasca is a term that is frequently but in 
correctly applied to the whole region, which, however, is natur- 
ally divided into two districts—the line of demarkation being 
most emphatic at the shute of the Peace River, where, belying 
its name, it leaps over a perpendicular wall of limestone like a 
veritable Niagara. 

These two districts, either one of which would make a Pro 
vince as large as Manitoba are called respectively Athabasca and 
Peace River. Athabasca lies directly north of the District of 
Saskatchewan, and differs from Peace River in climate, soil, 
products, and possibilities. In Athabasca the winters are slightly 
colder and longer, and the summers hotter and shorter than in 
Manitoba, but there is an entire absence of blizzards and drift- 
ing storms. The atmosphere is very dry in winter, which pre 
vents inconvenience from the cold, and in summer the rainfall 
is about an average. The soil, on the whole, is rich, but there 
are large districts of swempy land. 

The missionaries at the various mission stations have devoted 
time and trouble to experiments in what can be raised in this 
country, and their efforts have been rewarded by the production 
of good crops of wheat, oats, barley, and all the ordinary gar- 
den vegetables 
ing, no doubt, to the very long days of summer. 


Barley is a particularly successful crop, ow- 
\thabasca, 
however, is never likely to win renown as a purely agricultural 
district; though no doubt in the years to come many thriving 
farms will be found along the valleys of her rivers, and border- 
ing the shores of her wide, blue lakes. 

“Well, then,”” one may ask, “if not as an agricultural coun- 
try, what inducements does Athabasca offer to capital and set- 
tlement?” 

The answer is not at all uncertain. The mere enumeration 
of its rich resources will carry conviction to the most incred 
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ulous. In the first place, Athabasca possesses wonderful wealth 
in its great forests of the finest fir timber. it lies along the riv- 
ers and lakes in such a way that lumbering can be carried on 
conveniently and at small expense; and on many of the streams 
are excellent water-powers which could be utilized for the man- 
ufacture of these trees into all the marketable grades of lum- 
ber. Millions of dollars will come out of these forests in the 
near future. Far-sighted men are already turning their eyes to 
them—just as capitalists in the States have recently turned their 
attention to the vast forests of Washington and Oregon. 

Then there is the mineral wealth of Athabasca. On the Peace 
River. between Fort Chipewan and Vermillion, is a fine bed of 
pure gypsum. The banks of the river are about twenty feet 
high at this point, and from their sides can be cut great squares 
of absolutely pure plaster of paris. 

On the shores of Lake Athabasca is an extensive deposit of 
plumbago. The outcropping on the surface is of such fine qual- 
ity that strips of it are cut and used for lead-pencils by servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and by travelers passing through 
the country. 

In many sections are found great beds of petroleum, too, 
which, even in its crude state, and without boring, is collected 
and used as a lubricant on the steamers plying in the business 
of the fur trade; and all indications assure one that the supply is 
inexhaustible. Over the entire area of the Barren Lands, bor- 
dering Athabasca on the north, are extensive deposits of cop- 
per ore, of superior quality. They have not yet been fully ex- 
plored, but such researches as have been made point to their 
“tap-roots being in the antipodes.” 

Of fish there is an inexhaustible supply. The lakes and riv- 
Lake trout often weigh over thirty 
pounds. Whitefish, dory, jackfish, etc., are abundant. Tons 
of them could be frozen yearly for export without visibly di- 
minishing the supply. 


ers swarm with them. 


Still another great resource lies in Athabascan furs. Here- 
tofore Athabasca has been given up to the Indians, to the posts 
and traders of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to chance par- 
ties of explorers and prospectors. The chief industry of the 
country has been the trapping of wild animals for their furs, 
there being large numbers of black and brown bear, beaver, 
marten, silver, cross and red fox, and, in the Barren Lands, the 
musk ox. The Hudson’s Bay Company has done all in its 
power to preserve the fur-bearing animals, always refusing to 
purchase the pelt of an animal killed out of season. The open- 
ing of the country to settlement, so far from disturbing this 
trade, would for some years, at least, tend to preserve and to 
increase it, as the introduction of proper laws regarding fur- 
bearing animals would prevent their wanton destruction out of 
season, and prove beneficial generally to the entire region. 
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THE PEACE RIVER COUNTRY. 


This district is the very garden of the continent. About 300 
miles in length and extending 150 miles in width on each side of 
the Peace River, it lies about 1,200 feet above the level of the 
sea, and runs up into the very foothills of the Rockies. The 
climate is simply delightful. The winters are barely three 
months long, and never coid, as they are tempered by the chi 
nook winds; and in summer it is never, too hot, the tempera 
ture being remarkably even and more equable than even the 
famous Red Deer District of Alberta. 

It is a stockman’s paradise. Thousands upon thousands of 
acres of the finest pasturage, intersected by cool mountain 
streams, are found here. Limitless numbers of cattle and horses 
could be raised without putting up a ton of hay. But there are 
also miles of tall, wild timothy, equal in quality to the best culti- 
vated timothy of Eastern Canada or the United States; and 
thousands of tons of this hay could be baled for export, as finer 
fodder for cattle and horses cannot be found. 

Along the rivers are heavy belts of huge cottonwoods and 
spruce, which will furnish an abundant supply of good cord- 
wood for many years to come. There are also quite a num- 
ber of forests of Scotch fir and pine, which, although too remote 
from the rivers to be profitably milled into lumber for export, 
will still furnish ample supplies of fine timber for building pur- 
poses in the district, 

So far as agricultural products are concerned, no finer wheat 
can be grown anywhere than in the Peace River Country, the 
soil being a rich, black loam. Vegetables grow readily, and 
the abundance of the native saskatoon or poire berry speaks vol- 
umes for what may in the future be done in the cultivation of 
small fruits. 

Placer-mining is likewise a profitable industry. 
Peace and other rivers are sand-bars which, even with the 
most primitive washing, yield the diligent worker $10 to $16 
per day; and as this gold is year by year washed down from the 


Along the 


mountains, this torm of mining will last for decades to come. 

People who contemplate going to this particular district 
should not be the poorer class of immigrants, but men and wo- 
men with a little capital to start them in stock-raising. They 
could then, in the summer months, when the rivers are at low- 
water mark, engage in placer-mining, baling hay, etc., thus 
being able to occupy their time profitably the year round. 

Why is the country not yet opened up? Because it must 
have a railway to make it accessible. It is one of the districts 
where the locomotive must precede the settler if development is 
to be profitable. One good line would be ample to open both 
the Athabasca and Peace River districts, and the day that such 
a line reaches the Pine River Pass of the Rockies will see a 
wonderful country opened for settlement. 

Athabasca has timber, oil, gypsum, copper, plumbago, fish, 
and furs; while Peace River has pasturage for thousands of 
flocks and herds; miles of hay for export; wheat, fruit and veg- 
etables galore; fuel in plenty; gold for the washing; and last 
but not least, the finest hunting that can be desired by the most 
ardent Nimrod that ever carried a gun. Here are two vast dis- 
tricts that are capable of supporting hundreds of thousands *of 
people, and as yet they can almost be spoken of as virgin soil, 
so far as human industries are concerned. The Peace River is 
navigable for nearly 2,000 miles, and along its shores are rich 
stores of varied wealth and opportunities. Those who go in 
there early and exercise good judgment cannot help amassing a 
competence in due time. Thousands of prosperous settlers will 
have homes in these districts within two years, and other thou- 
sands are sure to follow. It is a country of wonderful possi- 
bilities, wherein a little capital and honest energy will now go 
a long way toward building up successful individual fortunes. 


A COWBOY’S CORRECTION. 
“Pony Bill,” evidently a retired cowboy, and certainly one 
who knows what he is talking about, says: 
“Tt is not a matter of any moment, perhaps, but the Drovers 
Journal and I made the highest and best magazine of America, 
and some of their artists, too, know what a bronco is, and know, 
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further, that no Spanish-speaking people write bronco ‘broncho.’ 
The mistake that a bronco is a scrub-bred pony merely, and the 
‘broncho’ error of writing it, probably emanated from some of 
those young fellows who invade the ‘wild and wooly West’ in all 
the elegant luxury of a transcontinental parlor-car, clothe their 
lower limbs in cheap chaparejas, and dilettantte around some 
forbearing cowman’s ranch, riding gentle broncos and making 
futile throws with the lasso. 

“It is a matter of no important moment, but, still, intelligent 
people prefer to know what is correct and what is incorrect. 
Such people never get indignantly abusive when they arrive 
West and learn that all the millions of buffalo were exterminated 
off the plains years before these people’s oncoming, and that not 
one single head of the countless herds were buffalo after all, but 
bisons, correctly. 

“So they won’t mind if I tell them that a lariat is a stake-rope 
only, and is seldom used for any other purpose than to stake 
It is obvious to the thoughtful that a 
animal, 


an animal out to graze. 
rope twisted, and more or less gnarled by a grazing 
and made flimsy and light by exposure to the sun and weather 
and by the friction of dragging around in a circle, is not 
weighty, strong, and well balanced enough to throw with pre- 
cision. 

“Lasso, written by Spanish-speaking peaple ‘lazo,’ is correct 
enough, but is seldom used in America by plainsmen real of the 
plains. 

“Riata, meaning literally little rope, is used in California, 
Nevada, Old Mexico, New Mexico, and wherever Spanish is 
more or less spoken, to designate the lazo plaited out of raw- 
hide. 

“But everywhere West it is plain ‘rope. You 
horse from a herd, and stake him out with a stake-rope to graze. 
You tie a diamond hitch with a pack-rope, and you rope calves 
for the branding. Furthermore, if necessary for public welfare, 
they rope you to a tree, and break your neck with a rope.” 


rope up a 


DESTRUCTION OF MUIR GLACIER, ALASKA. 

All of the glaciers fronting on Glacier Bay, Alaska, as well 
as those of Taku Inlet and Disenchantment Bay, have been shat- 
tered by the great waves of last September, and their sea ram- 
parts cast into the waves by the tremendous shock. The Muir 
being the greatest as well as the most accessible of the Alaska 
glaciers, is on that account best known. It has been carefully 
surveyed and its dimensions approximately estimated. Its main 
channel extends back into the country for fifty miles, and it has 
forty lateral branches. 

At the sea it presents a front two miles long, and rises in 
places 250 feet above the tide. Soundings indicate a depth of 
720 feet below, and, therefore, a total height from base of nearly 
1,000 feet. Its advance seaward is at the rate of 2,000 feet a 
year, and every day it is estimated that 200,000,000 cubic feet of 
ice drops from its face into the sea. Ordinarily a stéamer may 
approach within a mile, but great caution is necessary, as huge 
icebergs are continually breaking off the sea face, and a vessel 
once struck by these great masses would be liable to serious 
damage. 

The Queen, 1n its recent trip, first encountered vast floes of 
ice about fifty miles distant from Glacier Bay. Continuing to 
the entrance of the bay, which is thirty-five miles long and ten 
miles wide, the progress of the steamer was greatly impeded by 
icebergs of most fantastic form, which covered the whole sur- 
face. By cautious navigation the Queen was enabled to make 
its way to a point five miles distant from Muir Glacier, where 
further progress was impossible, owing to the packed ice. With 
the aid of a glass, the whole front of the glacier was seen to 
have been shattered. The familiar palisades had vanished. The 
wave of the earthquake had leveled the icy rampart to the sea- 
level. The whole aspect of the scene had been changed almost 
beyond recognition. 

The extent of the catastrophe will not be ascertained, per- 
Until the ice disappears from Glacier Bay, nav- 
Probably 


haps, for years. 
igation to the foot of the glacier cannot be resumed 
one or more seasons will have elapsed before the mightiest nat- 
ural object of Alaska scenery will be accessible to the view of 


the tourist. 
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TO CURE THE CIGARETTE HABIT. 


The “laying of a hand” is said to be a sure cure for the 


te habit if attended to at the proper time, says the Ex- 
celsior (S. D.) Standard. The left hand should be placed upon 
the neck of the youngster with a gentle though firm pressure 
rward and downward, bringing the urchin in a proper attitude 
the parental knee. Then apply the right hand where it will 

do the most good. Two or three treatments will effect a cure 

A BRITISH COLUMBIA YARN. 

\ jolly party visited the hotel at the Outlet a short time ago, 
the New Denver (B. C.) Ledge 


ng to immature flushes and looking wise, they went fish 


After spending the night 


One of them, a noble young lawyer, fell out of the boat 
drowned his fifty-dollar fishing-rod The balance of the 
party rushed to his rescue, and by the time all were again on 
ore, the lake staggered as though it were jagged 

The subsequent events consisted of wet clothes hanging over 
a cook stove, while a mad Chinaman sang this refrain: 


“Nelson man dam foole« Come fishee, fall in lakee, hang 


m clothes ovel stove; dlip in soup, boalders all get dlunk 
Gee, Clist! me jump em job and go to Ottawa. Savey?” 
STRONG ALL AROUND. 
\ correspondent in an agricultural paper says that if Lim 
burger cheese be laid away in cupboards and refrigerators, it will 
e away ants 
Right you are, adds the Rockford (N. D.) Transcript. There 


; not the least doubt in the world of its doing just what you say 


It will also drive a hog out of a tanyard; it will drive a spike 
through a brick; it will drive a tramp away from a meal of 
] 1] } ] - . - ’ “o* 
victuals; it will drive a mule through a barbed-wire fence; it 
will drive a herd of cattle over a precipice; it will drive a negro 
away from a chicken-roost, or a man into insanity who stays 
five minutes within ten feet of its unsavory presence. Yes, sir; 


it will drive away “aunts” and also “uncles,” and if we had any 
usins that it wouldn't drive, we'd be tempted to disinherit 
then And yet some men will sit up and eat the stuff and pro 
151 
tess to like it 


CHINESE REASONING. 


ke,”’ the Chinese gardener, was a caller at the Times office 
yesterday, writes the funny editor of the Alder Gulch Times, 
published at Virginia City, Mont., and for some minutes edified 
the hdérse editor with Chinese history and customs, and talked 
very intelligently upon the present crisis in the Orient. He says 
he does not care what the outcome of the present war will be. 

Mike, some time since, in truly Oriental style, licked the stuf- 
fing out of another China boy who owed him and who denied 
the debt 
contribute sixteen dollars in grist to the city mill of justice. 


He was taken before Judge Johnson and compelled to 


Judge Johnson was also a visitor in the office when Mike was 
explaining his trouble. 

Mike said: “China boy he owe me all light, you bette I no 
lie. I lickee him all light, you bette, for him owe me. I plead 
not guilty. Judge Jlonsin givee me twenty days; I plead guilty, 
he givee me ten days. That all lightee. Me savee. Me no lie 


when I heap whipee China boy. He owe me eighty dlollar. 
Me no likee jail; all time no good; all samee bird in cage, no 
good. Me plead guilty. That all lightee. Git em out quick, 
savee? Judge Jlonson heap good judge, you bette.” 
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FROGS AS CURIOSITIES. 


There are some things they don’t seem to have in California. 
Among them are thunder-storms and frogs. 

No one has ever suggested the probability of importing thun- 
der-storms to the Coast, but J. Craig, Highland Springs, Cal., 
longs to have a few melodious bullfrogs at his country seat, and, 
in order to have a goodly chorus, he has written to Minneapolis, 
as the harvest-home of the frog, to ascertain if he can procure 
some, and what the cost will be. His letter says: 

“TI see from the enclosed clipping that you are dealing in 
Eastern frogs. I have been endeavoring for some time to learn 
the probable cost of ten or twelve dozen live frogs, delivered at 
Hopland, Mendocino, Cal. If you can make such shipment 
and ascertain cost of expressage to that point, would be pleased 
to hear from you, as I wish them as a curiosity as much as 
anything else. If not asking too much, would like to know 
how they would do in a large lake with plenty of tuly and grass 
If cost is not too much, will arrange for 
the shipment of the number suggested, if you think they will 


growth on the edges 


come through safely.” 

It is very probable that the writer will be accommodated, the 
Minneapolis Tribune thinks. It is true that the Minnesota frog 
is not quite as dropsical this season as last, owing to the dry 
weather, and his calves are not quite up to bicycle form, but he 
will do in the way of voice, and probably that is all the Cali- 
fornia man is after 

This shipping of frogs for musical purposes is only a starter. 
As soon as the Coast people set their teeth upon the calf of a 
good, healthy Minnesota frog, it will be all over the Coast, and 
the Belgian hare will find his nose decapitated. Already there 
is a demand for frog-legs out West, and if the market opens, as 
is expected, and Mr. Craig gets his curiosities, it may not be 
long before everybody in Minneapolis with a good front yard 
will have his frog-pond, and the voice of the factory and the 
screech of the saw-mill will be drowned in the musical notes of 
frogdom. 


“DUKE” McGINNIS AND HIS LIFE-PRESERVER. 


Up in Helena, Montana, according to the Jndependent of that 
city, a good story is being told of D. R. McGinnis of St. Paul, 
whose present business is the booming of Northwestern lands. 
He was about to start northward on a fishing trip, and he was 
making up his list of necessaries. There was tackle galore— 
and medicines and other things. Finally he invested in a pair of 
long rubber boots, and this reminded him that he was short of 
life-preservers 

“Gads!” he thought. “Suppose I should fall into the water. 
I'd be a goner, sure, for I can’t swim a stroke.” 

Now, it is probable that a man who is windy enough to be a 
land-booming artist would not sink under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances; but the noble “Duke” did not think of 
that, so he was bent on securing other apparatus that he could 
fill with wind. 

“Why. not try a bicycle-tire?” some wag suggested. “Life- 
preservers are scarce up this way, but I believe that a bicycle- 
tife would do just as well.” 

“Just the thing!” McGinnis said; and “I'll get a pump, too,” 
he added. And he did. 

The only report that has come from his party is full of rich- 
ness. They found a lake that had not gone dry, and upon its 
wooded shores they pitched their tent. The first day was a 
scorcher, and at twilight hour McGinnis betook himself to the 
beach to indulge in a swim. He had not forgotten the bicycle- 
tire. It was put into the boat, and out.upon the placid bosom 
of the lake he went—not far out, but far enough to find suffi- 
cient water to float him. Then he anchored the craft, disrobed, 
and squeezed the tire down over his head until it rested where 
men usually wear belts. It had already been inflated, so that 
everything moved expeditiously. 

Standing in the stern of the boat, he raised his hands above 
his head a la Sam Patch, and took a*header into the unsalted 
deep. When he came up, it was evident to those ashore that he was 
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in distress. There was a great splashing, and attempts at outcry 
which sounded like the gurgle at the bunghole of a full barrel. 
His feet were in the air far oftener than his head was. There 
were repeated duckings of the occiput, and the wildest of dog- 
paddling to keep it on top long enough to draw a breath of air. 
It is quite likely that the Duke would have been water-cured 
then and there if his friends had not gone to his rescue in an- 
other boat. When they pulled him out, and he had had time to 
recover from his excitement, one of the rescuers asked what in 
thunder he was trying to do, anyhow. 

“Well,” the Duke answered, “I was trying to keep my ——— 
head above water. The life-preserver didn’t balance, you know, 
and I went under.” 

“That's all right, McGinnis,” one of the other men replied, 
“but I know blamed well that that isn’t all the matter. The 
trouble with you is that you’re so confounded top-heavy that a 
four-inch hose wouldn’t keep your nose out of water.” 

And the poor victim, who can take a joke as well as he can 
give one, never said a word, but pointed toward the shore and 
the medicine-chest. 


HE LOPED TOO HIGH. 


“Most Englishmen are considered pretty fair horsemen, but 
when it comes to riding a bucking bronco, some of them are not 
in, or on, it for long,” said the owner of a large cattle ranch in 
Wyoming to the writer the other day. 

“For instance, a rich young Englishman recently came out to 
my part of the country in quest of 


my ranch as a guest for a few days, 
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cow ponies, the young man said that 
he would enjoy a good ride in the 
saddle. He said he was used to rid- 
ing only thoroughbreds, and he 
didn’t think we had a horse good 
enough for him. 


“The boys convinced him that MW i) i) 
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they had one of the finest horses on 
the plains, and told him that if he 
knew how to ride he was welcome to ‘ phi Mit Hi 
the animal. He was apparently in- fF i ling Me iN 
sulted when questioned about his 
ability to ride, and answered that he 
could ride any kind of a horse. A 
sleepy-looking bronco was accord- 
ingly brought out from the corral, 
and saddled. Though the beast ap- 
peared half-dead, he was the worst 
bucker in the herd 

"E’s lifeless,’ said the foreigner, 


when the pony was brought to him 

“The boys said the nag would 
wake up after the first mile, and then 
milord got into the saddle. The 
first buck-jump placed him on the 
horse’s neck, and after the second he 


was in the atmosphere. Heturneda | yh rh ily 

double somersault and landed on the Whi 

sharp end of a cactus plant. When | (HT) AERA | MH 
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he’ picked himself up, one of the 
boys asked what he thought of the 
thoroughbred now. The question 
made the Englishman turn pale. 
“**R’s a good ‘oss,’ he answered, 
‘but he lopes too bloomin’ ‘igh!’ 


OUR FRIEND IS WONDERING. 
Another friend of ours who was 


unable to get a servant girl and had 
to take a Jap, is again in trouble. 
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He had five Japs in quick succession. As fast as his wife could 
gather strength enough to teach one, the Ballard (Wash.) News 
says, he would have a sick brother, uncle, or grandfather, and go. 

But the last one stayed. This particular Jap was about as 
cultus as they are made. He could not be taught. A wooden 
Indian would have made more progress along the lines of cul 
inary art than this brown son-of-a-gun of the Orient. So our 
friend fired him. He paid him, and then told him to go. But 
the Jap stayed. He told him that his services were no longer 
required, but the Jap remained. He said: 


“Joe, you go. See? You good boy, but I no want you any 


more, see?” 

Still the Jap remained. 

“You go; no come back,” said our friend; but the Jap sim- 
ply turned up his eyes as if a gleam of intelligence had struck 
him, and went on about his work. 

And he is still there. He absolutely refuses to be discharged 
In the meanwhile our friend is wondering whether the Jap 
Savvies and is waiting to make a bigger stake, or really does not 
know that he has been bounced. 


THE CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 


Iszu Hszi is the name of the dowager empress of China, who 
is now such a prominent figure in connection with the trouble 
over the Boxers. A correct pronunciation, it is said, can be ob 
tained by taking a mouthful of hot mush, turning a back somer 
sault, and then sneezing. So avers the Yakima (Wash.) Herald 
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AN ANNEXATION SCHEME. 


New Acquaintance—‘‘Do you know, Miss West, I think you are a most singular girl.’ 
Young Hostess—‘‘Well, Mr. Newcombe, I assure you that it isn’t from choice.” 
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PECULIAR RELIGIOUS 
RITES OF THE 
SHAKER INDIANS. 


BY GEORGE P. JACOBS 
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“We'll shake again on Friday night. There’s going to be a 
big meeting then. Come and see us.” 

This was said to us in good English by Dixie James, a full- 
blooded Quiniault Indian at Bay Center, Pacific County, Wash., 
in reply to our inquiry concerning the peculiar religious rites 
which the Indians of.that village are in the habit of performing 
two or three times a week 

Dixie James is the Indian preacher of the village, and we 
had been introduced to him by a mutual acquaintance, who in- 
formed him of our desire to see a real Indian Shaker church- 
service. 

We had intended leaving the village on Friday afternoon, 
but, being assured that there would be a “shake,” as the white 
natives call it, on the evening of that day, decided to stay over 
until Saturday morning and witness the performance; and we’re 
glad we did. 

At 7 o'clock Friday evening we heard a sweet-toned bell 
pealing forth a notice of the Shaker meeting. We went to the 
church early, arriving several minutes before the service began. 
The building is a one-story, unpainted, rough board structure 
with three windows and one door. The bell, instead of being 
hung in a tower, is placed inside the building near the door, 
and elevated not more than six inches from the floor, just 
enough to allow it to swing clear when rung. The whole floor 
space was clear, with the exception of a row of benches which 
lined the four sides of the one room, which was-about twenty- 
five by fifty feet in size 

From the center of the ceiling hung a home-made chandelier 
of wood with four arms, at the extreme ends of which there was 
a single common candle, the four signifying the four evangelists 
of the New Testament, as we were afterward informed by an- 
other Indian, in response to an inquiry as to the meaning of dif- 
ferent emblems and ceremonies used and performed during the 
service 

In the end of the building farthest from the door were three 
rude wooden crosses of wood against the wall, the center one 
being larger and a little more elevated than those each side of 
it. On the top and cross-beams of each cross were lighted 
candles, three to each cross, the center cross signifying that on 
which Christ was crucified, and the other two those on which 
the two thieves met their death with him. The three candles 
to each cross indicated the presence’ of the Trinity—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

Directly beneath.the center cross. was a rude shelf upon 
which an even dozen candles were burning, they representing, 
the twelve apostles; and under the shelf was a common board 
table on which one lighted candle stood, indicative of the Great 
Spirit. No candlesticks were used, the candles being fastened in 
place by melting their bottom ends over a lighted candle and 
being set down in place before getting cold. On the table were 
also four silver-plated bells. 

The Indians are Christians, and usually conduct a service 
something. like the Catholics, though they have no prayer- or 
hymn-books. Their service is always in their own language, 
as it was on this occasion, and it is conducted with the greatest 
gravity and seriousness. 

We watched the people enter the building. The Indians 
ranged theniselves on the benches in the front and on one side 
of the building, the whités sitting on the other side and in the 
rear of the room. About sixty people were present, the number 


of whites and Indians being about equal. 

Before’ beginning the service, the minister inspected each 
window and saw that it was closed and the curtain over each 
drawn down tight 3ut as it was not yet dark out doors, we 
could see a single ray of light shining through the west wall, 


where a small opening not an inch wide had been left, evidently 
for the purpose to be explained further on. The interior of the 
room was close and dark, except for the lighted candles, which 
shed a ghostly gleam throughout the place. 

The service was opened by Dixie James, who was dressed in 
a loose, light-colored pair of trousers with the suspenders ex- 
posed outside a common white flannel shirt, which had neither 
collar nor cravat. Heavy dark shoes on his feet completed his 
toilet. He began by delivering an address in Indian language 
of about fifteen minutes’ duration, speaking forcibly and impas- 
sionedly, with good gesticulations. As interpreted to us after- 
ward, the outline of what he said was: 

“The Great Spirit likes to have his children come together in 
big meetings to serve him and do his will. He wants us to be 
good children, and is sorry when we are bad. When the Evil 
Spirit enters into us the Great Spirit grieves. He grieves to- 
night that some of us are bad. But he tells us how to drive the 
Evil Spirit out. We must pray and work, that all the bad shall 
go away from us. Let each pray for the others, and let those 
who are truly good gather round those who have grieved the 
Great Spirit, and draw the Evil Spirit out of them and cast it 
into outer darkness. When the badness is shaken out of the 
sorry ones, then the Great Spirit will be glad, and his bad chil- 
dren will be good again.” 

Then followed what was evidently a prayer, with frequent re- 
sponses in unison by the Indians present, all kneeling with their 
faces toward the center cross. This was succeeded by a chant, 
weird in its cadence, followed by supplementary remarks by the 
leader and another prayer, the Indians getting all the time more 
and more interested, though preserving a very serious de- 
meanor. 

Suddenly Dixie James seized a bell from the table and began 
ringing it lustily. George Charlie, who is chief of the Indians 
of that vicinity by descent, though the tribal relations are no 
longer observed, seized another bell and joined in the ringing. 
Another Indian, known as China John, grasped two bells, one 
in each hand, and chimed in with the others. 

These two Indian men were dressed, or undressed, in the 
same manner as Dixie James, though one wore blue overalls in- 
stead of trousers, with the store price-mark still on the waist- 
band. The three men stood still, ringing the bells up and 
down, never varying the motion or changing the rapidity of 
their clanging. 

By actual timing with the watch, China John continued this 
rapid ringing of a bell in each hand for an hour and a quarter— 
seventy-five minutes, at the rate of 200 upward and downward 
motions a minute, making 15,000 double movements, or 30,000 
distinct audible sounds with the bells, without stopping to rest. 
The bells are quite large ones, and the strain on the muscles of 
the arms must have been something terrific. 

When the bells began to ring, those Indians who desired evil 
spirits driven out of them ranged themselves before the table, 
and, facing the crosses with their burning candles, held up their 
arms as high as they could over their heads, standing rigid and 
motionless. 

There were three to be shaken this evening. Mrs. Springer, 
a backslider; Charlie Stiltz, a young Indian buck of consump- 
tive appearance, who is frequently shaken, and has to have the 
operation oft repeated to keep him in the straight and narrow 
way, according to aboriginal ethics; and a Mrs. Wilson, a vis- 
itor from the Quiniault Reservation, who was troubled with an 
evil spirit in the shape of indigestion or some other stomach 
trouble. : 

As the three candidates placed themselves in position to be 
shaken, with the three bell-ringers clanging out ear-splitting 
sounds in front of them, three professionel Shakers deliberately 
took up positions in their rear. One was Mrs. Dixie James, 
chief Shaker, wife of the minister; another was Mrs. Lewis, an 
exceptionally good looking Indian woman, a widow, and very 
intelligent; and the third was a really pretty dusky maiden 
named Lilly Frank. 

In dress, the three women Shakers were direct opposites to 
the three bell-ringers. Mrs. Dixie James wore a black dress 
with a white shirt-waist, her black hair being twisted into a 
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graceful knot; Mrs. Lewis, being in mourning, wore black 
throughout; while Lilly Frank was gorgeous in a dark-red 
dress, white shirt-waist, with numerous delicate pink bows; and 
she took off her black kid gloves before beginning the shaking 
operation. 

Then began a most peculiar performance, striking the be- 
holder at times alternately with its ridiculousness and with ad- 
miration for the persistency and earnestness displayed. Occa- 
sionally a feeling of awe would creep over one, followed by dis- 
gust at the thought of such conduct in the name of religion: 
and finally, the air becoming heated and impure, a feeling of 
faintness and sickness impelled one to seek the fresh air out- 
doors; but a desire to see the end prevailed upon the spectators, 
causing them to remain until the “service” was over. 

Everything being in readiness for the “shaking” to begin, 
Dixie James handed the bell he was ringing to George Charlie, 
who thereafter clanged two bells, the same as China John. 
Then Dixie James deliberately rubbed his own head. breast, and 
arms with the open palms of his hands, shaking his fingers 
downward in the air after each movement, as though endearor- 
ing to rid them of water. This was to shake whatever of an 
evil nature might remain out of him. The three shaking women 
followed the same procedure, all keeping time in their move- 
ments to the rapid ringing of the bells, and all frequently clap- 
ping their hands loudly. 

Soon Dixie James started up a rapid, though low-toned 
chant, in which at times the others joined. Then he would 
thrust his arms rapidly toward the three penitents, his fingers 
outstretched, withdrawing them quickly, all in time with the 
clanging bells. The three Shaker women in the rear followed 
his movements at first, then each seemed to act upon a prear- 
ranged plan of their own. 

Two of the operators, as they might be called, Mrs. James 
and Mrs. Lewis, began to rub the two women possessed of evil 
spirits. They rubbed their heads, their necks, their bodies. 
breasts, and backs, at times carrying the operation down to the 
bottom of their dresses. With such vigor was this rubbing con- 
ducted that the “subjects” were sometimes forcibly bent out of 
the perpendicular, and their hands drooped; when Dixie James, 
operating in front, would beckon for them to keep straight and 
stretch their hands as far above their heads as they possibly 
could. 

Soon the minister and the shaking women began to hop to 
the time of the bells, at the rate of 200 hops to the minute by 
the watch, their bodies swaying with a sideways motion. Then 
they began to move in a circle slowly around the trio of peni- 
tents, all hopping in unison with a decidedly graceful motion 
that must have been long practiced to have brought it to such 
perfection. 

Now Dixie James devoted himself exclusively to Mrs. Wil- 
son, the sick woman, shaking himself at a wonderful rate, but 
she remained perfectly still and motionless, with her hands 
uplifted. Mrs. James and Mrs. Lewis both rubbed Mrs. 
Springer, both shaking all the while. Suddenly they closed 
their hands together and Mrs. Springer gradually lowered the 
stiffened arms, her fingers began to twitch, her arms commenced 
to shake, her whole body quivered, her feet took up the hopping 
motion—she was shaking all over. The evil spirit, the want of 
faith, had been shaken out of her, at least temporarily, and she 
circled around the room in a peculiar dancing, shaking manner 
for the following hour, always in harmony with the constantly 
ringing bells, being apparently oblivious to her surroundings. 

Meanwhile Mrs. James and Mrs. Lewis, who had closed their 
hands together as Mrs. Springer began to shake, commenced to 
move slowly across the room to the west wall, gliding and hop- 
ping along, keeping time to the bells, until they reached the 
narrow crevice in the wall, when they carefully opened their 
hands and thrust the evil spirit they had imprisoned there into 
outer darkness. Then they as slowly returned and joined the 
other Shakers around the obdurate Mrs. Wilson, whose evil 
spirit of sickness showed no signs of departing from her. 

During this performance Lilly Frank was the most active and 
aggressive of the Shakers. She had singled out young Charlie 
Stiltz as her particular subject. She rubbed him on the head 
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and on the cheeks—it appeared like affectionate taps. She 
placed her left arm around his body and her right hand on his 
bosom, stroking him in a caressing manner, and he succumbed 
at once, but not as was expected. He began to shake violently, 
yet seemed unconscious of the presence of the beautiful maiden, 
who withdrew a step in front of him, and continued to hop and 
shake before him in the most bewitching manner, from an In 
dian’s standpoint. 

He disposed of his own peculiar evil spirit, going slowly to 
the western wall of the room, where he thrust it through the 
Same narrow aperture, to join the other bad spirit that had just 
been cast out in the direction of the departed sun. Then he, 
too, joined the other Shakers, among whom was now Lilly 
Frank, around the still quiet, upright and obstinate Mrs. Wilson. 

The six dancing Shakers now redoubled their efforts to make 
the sick woman shake, the sign that the evil spirit had departed 
from her. They raised their chant to a higher pitch; they cried 
aloud; they supplicated the Great Spirit in vociferous tones; 
they danced round in a circle, their heels coming down hard on 
the floor with every hop; the bell-ringers clanged out their 
deafening sounds with greater vigor; perspiration rolled down 
the faces of the Shakers, dropping in splashes on the floor, while 
their arms were thrust back and forth so rapidly that the eye 
could hardly follow their movements, and their faces took on an 
aspect altogether unearthly. Truly, it was a witches’ dance, 
with all its horrid incantations! 

Suddenly the leader, Dixie James, seized the single-lighted 
candle from the rude table or altar, representing the Great Spirit, 
and passed it in fantastic movements around the face of the 
woman still in possession of the evil spirit, making rapid mo- 
tions with his free hand to blow the flame close to her skin. 
The strain was growing awful; the fingers of the woman began 
to twitch, and her arms to shake. 

Putting down the lighted candle, Dixie James seized both 
bells from George Charlie, and rang them terrifically all around 
Mrs. Wilson; and the evil spirit departed, so it was said, fright- 
ened by the fire process of the Great Spirit; but it wasn’t thrust 
out of the crevice to the others outside. Just where it went to 
we couldn’t find out. 

Then, putting down his bells on the table, Dixie James sig- 
naled to China John to do the same, and the terrific racket that 
had continued for an hour and a quarter came to an end. A 
prayer followed, and another chant; then a moment s ringing of 
a couple of bells by the leader, and the “big meeting was over. 

During the service Dixie James, the minister, who had in- 
vited us to be present, cast several furtive glances at us as if 
anxious to see the effect the meeting had on us, but we didn’t 
shake. We asked Mrs. Wilson, after the meeting, how she felt, 
and she said, “A little better.” 

In reply to an inquiry if a wedding might Be expected be- 
tween Lilly Frank and Charlie Stiltz, after such public appar- 
ent demonstrations of affection, we were surprised to learn that 
the young buck had recently married her mother, and that if the 
caresses were anything more than religious, they were only such 
that an Indian maiden might in good taste use toward her new 
“papa.” 


BETTER THAN A WATCHMAN. 


A sheep-alarm gun is the latest invention to scare wolves 
from a flock of sheep on the range. This is a machine rigged 
with a central pivotal point from which long arms radiate in all 
directions. On the end of each arm is hung a bright light, and 
as the arm revolves the lights flash and shots are discharged as 
often as the owner desires. The machine is driven by clock- 
work of heavy caliber, and may be made to discharge a shot 
every minute or every fifteen minutes; while the rapidly revolv- 
ing colored lights are intended to do as much scaring as the re- 
ports. When once wound up, the gun will run for ten hours, and 
is so portable in its nature that it can be set up in camp in ten 
minutes in full running order. Several are already in use 
throughout the Northwest by sheep herders in districts that are 
badly infested by wolves. The herder’s life is growing easier 
and decidedly more picturesque every year. 
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TOLD UNDER THE CANVAS. — 





BY HERBERT DEANE. 
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HE performers were assembled in the big 


dressing-room tent. Outside, all was rain and 
mud and confusion. Men were leading sturdy- 
limbed draft-horses to the waiting chariots 
and cages; others were getting into their cos- 
tumes. The $20,000-beauty was already sitting 
on her throne upon the top of a huge cage. 
Elephants and camels were splashing about in 


another. The 





the mud, trumpeting to one 
canvas that was up looked wet and dirty. Much of it was still 
on the ground, and men were driving stakes, and pulling up 
ropes, and using language unfit for publication. 
Inside the dressing-room tent a little group of actors were 
reclining upon a bale of carpet in a dry corner 
‘And so you, too, knew Coreta Allen?” said one of the men, 
whose name appeared on the flaring posters as ““Mantoul Ser 
verdac, King of the Air.” 
As he spoke, there was a hardening of the lines of the mouth 
His eyes were 
bright He had 


only been with the show a few months, having formerly traveled 


He was a finely-formed man, tall, and muscular. 
ind sharp, but his hair was prematurely gray 
with one of England’s great circuses. “Little Jim,” the cham- 
pion contortionist, had always argued that there was a mystery 
about the gray-haired trapeze performer that would yet be dis 
covere d 


“Little Jim.” 


And it was to be discovered, but not through 


It was the chance remark of one of the group, a woman, which 
caused the mysterious acrobat to make the above remark 

“T once knew a girl who was killed while doing the ‘flying- 
trapeze’ act. Her name was Coreta Allen,” was what she said 
The man’s eyes glowed with an angry fire as he said: 

And I will tell you how it happened.” 

The little group assumed easy attitudes, and listened atten- 
tively 

“It was four years ago when I first met Coreta Allen, or, 
called her, ‘Mam’sell Coreta.’ 


B ’s circuges, and doing a double turn with another trapeze 


as we I was then traveling with 
This was our first season together, and our 
Coreta 
She was billed 


man, Jack Dalton 
work was considered the star part of the programme. 
joined the show about two weeks after I did. 
to do a 
tween her and Dalton and I, it was decided that we should do 


‘solitaire’ on the trapeze, but, after a little practice be 


a triple turn, ending with a flying leap by Coreta from me to 
Dalton, we being in opposite sides of the dome of the tent 

“The act made a great hit, and the papers showered compli 
ments upon us, especially Coreta, whose lithe figure and sweet 
face won the hearts of all. I will not try to describe this little 
queen of the air to you, except to say that she was the most 
beautiful woman that ever swung on a trapeze bar; so it was 
not surprising that both Dalton and myself should become her 
admirers, her slaves 

“Dalton’s huge, muscular form and long black hair were 
admired by all the womenfolk of the show. Even Coreta, who 
was generally modest with her compliments, said that he was 
Hercules. It 


B- —'s troupe that Dalton was madly in love with our little 


a second became apparent to the members of 
companion, for he was an outspoken man, and openly announced 
his determination of winning her or of ‘knowing the reason 
why.’ 

“T held my secret firmly, and told but one—Coreta herself, 
who made me the happiest man on earth by giving me to un- 
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derstand that I had been a great, foolish boy not to see that she 
loved me, also. 

“Yet, even a Hercules is as helpless in love as the tiniest 
Love is a mysterious thing. 
not do when fired with it? 


baby. What will the best of men 
God only knows what the worst 
of men do under the same spell! What we hear horrifies us, 
and we never hear all. 

“Well, Dalton pressed his suit hard; but he was no fool, and 
One 


day a friend, one of the troupe, approached me and said that 


soon learned how he stood and how I stood with Coreta. 


Dalton was threatening to ‘do’ me, and warned me to be upon 
my guard, for we all knew Dalton to be a man of desperate 
means. 

Sleep forsook me, for I was afraid; not for 
myself, but for the woman I loved better than life.” 


“IT was warned. 
Mantoul Severdac rose to an upright position. His eyes 
burned, and there was a rasp in his voice. 

“Oh, I don’t believe you know what it is to be. in love!” he 
“Often 1 would dream that Dalton was trying to 
Some horrible, all-powerful, in- 


said bitterly. 
kilf or to carry away Coreta. 
visible something always held me back and refused to let me 
go to her help. 1 could hear her call, and see the pleading 
look in her sweet eyes; then in my dreams a desperate struggle 
would ensue, and just as I would tear myself away and rush to 
Coreta’s rescue, I would awake. That was the hardest part of 
it all—lying there awake, and thinking that something might 
really happen to her, and I not dare to go and find out. 

“One day we stopped over at a little village, but gave no 
Owananiche, I think, was the name of the place. 
Dalton 
came back to the dressing-room tent that night as drunk as a 
lord. I knew, then, that it was but the beginning of the end. 
After that he took to drink regularly, and for me life was harder 
But, Coreta, dear little Coreta, never 
How loving she was to me, and 


performance. 
The stop was made to give us a much-needed rest. 


to bear than ever before. 
seemed to think of danger. 
how she disliked, yet pitied, Dalton! 
fatal 
formance in a large city on the Black Bay. 


“One proved.—we gave a per- 
Our turn was the 
last on the programme, and as I stood on my lofty perch and 
watched the form of my sweetheart swinging to and fro, doing 
almost impossible evolutions on her trapeze by my side, I 


night,—the night it 


trembled as I thought of the trust that was carried by the blear- 
eyed Dalton, who was then preparing for our closing turn— 
Coreta’s leap through the air. 

“My heart sank, and I was besieged with an indescribable 
feeling of terror as I swung down from my bar, holding the 
small, brown hands of Coreta in my own, prior to tossing her 
into space. It seemed as if something warned me of approach- 
ing danger, for, as I swung her toward the two muscular arms 
As I opened them, 
I murmured thanks to God, for I saw Coreta sitting safely by 


of Dalton, I closed my eyes involuntarily. 


Dalton’s side, waving her hands to the audience, which had 
burst out in a pandemonium of applause. 

But why did Dalton not assist Coreta, in descending, by the 
rope attached to his'trapeze? He was talking earnestly to her, 
holding her by the arm. I saw her shake her head negatively, 
point to me, and waft me a kiss over her finger-tips. 

“Then—then—oh, God! how it all comes back to me.” 

He rose, and pointed to the roof of the tent, as if the scene 
All leaned forward, waiting anxiously 
for his words, as he continued: 


were being enacted there. 


“Dalton, despite Coreta’s struggles, kissed her passionately, 
and then, with a parting shake of his fist at me, swung himself 
from his bar and shot headlong to the ground below, with 
Coreta in his arms.” 

The gray-eyed acrobat’s voice grew soft as he said: 

“She lived just long enough to die in my arms, with my 
kisses on her lips. That is how Coreta Allen died, my friends.” 

His little audience of listeners stirred uneasily. The tall 
blonde girl, who daily walked a narrow wire for her living, 
wiped her eyes with a gaudy handkerchief; the strong woman 
cried softly, and the rain pattering on the canvas above drowned 
the sobbing of the two little girl contortionists. 
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THE MASONIC TEMPLE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
The cornerstone of this fine building was laid on September 
4, 1888 


and Sixth Street. and is eighty-eight by 153 feet in dimensions 


The temple stands at the corner of Hennepin Avenue 
and eight stories in height. It is built of Ohio white sandstone, 
and is of Romanesque design. Of fire-proof construction and 
well lighted, heated, and ventilated, its interior arrangement and 
perfect equipment render it one of the most desirable business 
blocks in the Northwest. 
great enterprise was due entirely to the various Masonic bodies 


The inception and prosecution of this 


of Minneapolis, the cost of the temple, including the realty, hav 
ing been not far from $361,000. A large portion of the building 
is occupied by the lodges, halls, chambers and drill-room, but 
which rentals are derived, the total 
It must be admitted that 
this magnificent structure is a splendid monument to Flour City 


there are 122 offices from 


receipts for 1899 having been $26,000. 
Masonry. The order has erected many costly temples in other 
cities, but there are few indeed that equal in beauty of design, 
in solidity of construction, and in interior arrangement and finish, 
this handsome temple in Minneapolis. 
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In changing the form and style of this magazine a few 
months ago, it was hoped that the improvement would occasion 
no unusual delay in the matter of publication; such was not the 
case, however, and to overcome the annoyance the publishers 
decided to make the present issue a double number for August 
and September. Hereafter our subscribers may expect to re- 
ceive the magazine on time. 


* * * 


THE recent call report of Minnesota State banks for the year 
ending July 31, per request of the public examiner and super- 
intendent of banks, shows very prosperous conditions generally. 
In 1808 the aggregate resources of 188 State banks was $20,622,- 
770; now the aggregate resources of the same banks amounts 
to $38,685,212, a gain of $9,062,442. In 1808 the total deposits 
in these banks, subject to check, was $10,656,158; now these 
deposits aggregate $15,434,151, a gain in two years of $4,777,993. 
There is little doubt that reports from other States throughout 
the Northwest would be equally satisfactory 

* * *@ 


It is a distinct indication of progress in culture and liberality 
when such citizens as Charles Christadoro of St. Paul present to 
the public library a costly and artistically valuable collection of 
large, framed photographs of the noted paintings in the Crista- 
doro gallery in New York. The photographs, all of them large, 
and some of them 52x60 inches in size, were taken by W. A. 
Cooper, at a cost of $3,000, expressly for the St. Paul library. 
They are remarkable for clearness of detail and for depth of 
perspective, and comprise works from many celebrated Dutch 
and Flemish painters of the seventeenth century, such Italians 
as Titian, such Spaniards as Murillo, and others. 
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OcToBER 10 is the date set for the opening of the Colville 
Reservation to settlement. This district lies im Northeastern 
Washington, immediately north of the Columbia River, and 
comprises about equal portions in the counties of Okanogan and 
Stevens. It extends to the British Columbia boundary-line, and 
is watered by numerous streams, the Columbia flowing along its 
entire eastern border. Some 300,000 acres are said to be adapted 
to agricultural pursuits, and no doubt it will all be promptly 
taken under the Government Homestead Act. The reservation 
comprises mountains, piains, valleys, prairies, timber, and large 
deposits of valuable minerals. Its climate is mild, and the soil 
is capable of producing large yields of grain and fruits. 

“—~ * * * 

Tue alarm which was at first experienced throughout the 
country because of the prospect of one short-crop year in a few 
wheat-growing States of the Northwest, affords a striking illus- 
tration of the nearness of the people to Mother Earth. The 
failure of the farmer comes as a note of warning to all. All 
enterprise, in its final analysis, some writer has said, rests on 
the man who tills the soil. When he prospers, the world pros- 
pers with him; but let him be overtaken by misfortune, and the 
whole world contracts, shrinks into itself penuriousl:. and scans 
the future with eyes that are dolorously blind to either past or 
prospective benefits. It is the law of Providence that all we have 
shall come from the soil. Jobbers and manufacturers and railways 
are great in their ways, but back of them—greater and far more 
potential—is the man who holds the plow, sows the seed, and 
gathers the harvest. 

+ * * 

Not long ago we mentioned in these pages the advent of a 
quartette of so-called Eastern newspaper correspondents who 
were about to travel through the Northwest and to write it up as 
it had never been written up before. We said that if they did their 
work well and honestly, the whole country would bless them; 
but that if they fell by the wayside, as such correspondents have 
a habit of doing, anathemas loud and deep would fall upon 
them from Dan to Beersheba. Well, they have fallen. They 
made their first descent from grace in trustful Minneapolis, and 
Minneapolis mourns. Their write-ups never have been equaled 
—for worthlessness, for brevity, and for general ignorance of 
the subjects attempted. They have no interest in the West or 
in the Northwest—save to skin them. We believe in honest 
advertising whenever and wherever it can be had, but contracts 
for such work might better be given, perhaps, to publishers 
whose past achievements in this line are known and respected. 

+ * * 

CoMMENTING on Twin City population statistics, we remarked 
in our July number that the new growth indicated by directory 
reports was every way creditable. The statement is now con- 
firmed by the Federal census returns, which show that Min- 
neapolis has a populatign of 202,000—a gain of twenty-three per 
cent over 1890, and that St. Paul proper has a population of 
163,000, with a suburban population which brings it up to the 
200,000 mark—a gain for the city proper of twenty-two per cent 
over the returns of ten years ago. Practically speaking, the two 
cities have a combined population of 400,000. No one doubts 
that the figures quoted would have been largely exceeded had 
the last decade been one of uninterrupted prosperity; but they 
are very satisfactory as they are, and show conclusively that the 
two cities still possess vigorous powers of growth, and an abun- 
dance of that sort of enterprise which makes great centers of 
trade. 

* * * 

THe wonderful development of Minnesota’s great iron ranges 
has attracted world-wide attention and been one of the marvels 
of the closing century. A few years ago the hills of St. Louis 
County were regarded as worthless—no one dreamed that in 
their rocky confines were vast deposits of the purest Bessemer 
ores, and that one day they would be prospected and fought over 


‘as belonging to one of the most valuable mineral-bearing dis- 


tricts on earth. But the story has been told. Discovery fol- 
lowed, the deposits passed into the hands of millionaire capital- 
ists, the ores were mined, a mighty traffic sprung into existence 
on the Great Lakes, and in this year 1900 Minnesota holds 
second place in the list of the iron-producing States of the Union. 
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One of these days the bulk of these ores will be turned into 
merchantable products by Minnesota foundries and rolling-mills 
and steel plants, and when that time comes the North Star State 
will have a richer heritage in her iron mines than any of her 
sister commonwealths with their stores of silver and gold. 

* * * 

MrnneEsota’s State Fair is rapidly attaining, if it has not al- 
ready attained, first place among all the State fairs of the Union. 
The liberal premiums offered, the magnificent stock and agri- 
cultural sections tributary to it, and the fact that it has the popu- 
lous Twin Cities of the Great Northwest back of it, afford ampl 
reasons for its present success as well as for its future expan- 
The recent fair was strong in all its departments. Won- 
derful exhibits of cereals, grasses, fruits, vegetables, and live 
stock were made, and the entertainment features were all that 
could be desired. 


$10Nn. 


+ * * 

SEATTLE’S leading business men held a meeting in their 
Chamber of Commerce recently, and promptly pledged the sum 
of $500,000 toward a grand international exposition to be given 
in that city in 1904 in commemoration of the date when the 
Pacific Northwest became known to the world through the first 
visit to that section of the noted explorers, Lewis and Clark. 
The real object of the undertaking is the instillation of knowl- 
edge regarding the products of the countries tributary to the 
Pacific Coast, such as Alaska, China, Japan, Russia, the Philip- 
pines, Korea, and other transpacific lands—the development of 
In taking 
this departure, the plans will be entirely different from the ex- 
positions held at Atlanta, Omaha, Nashville, Buffalo, and St 
Louis. Instead of devoting a great space in the exposition to 
arts and kindred exhibits, the purpose is to present a collection 
of foreign products from all countries in the world, particularly 
from those to the commercial doors of the Pacific 
Coast, that an opportunity may be offered manufacturers, job- 
bers, and business visitors from all parts of the world to famil- 


their trade to receive the greater share of attention. 


adjacent 


iarize themselves with the trade resources of all lands in which 
It is expected that the city of Seattle will 
aid the enterprise liberally, and strong efforts will be made to 


obtain a congressional appropriation of at least a million dollars. 
* * : 


they are interested. 


WHEN the first rush to the Klondike was recorded in these 
columns, we predicted that it would be but a short time before 
railway and telegraph lines would render that remote country as 
accessible as New York or San Francisco. The prediction is 
already fulfilled. The White Pass and Yukon Railway, 111 
miles in length, is now completed between Skagway and White 
Horse, and a passenger train is run each way daily. Dawson is 
only six or seven days’ travel from Puget Sound ports, whereas 
it used to be weary weeks away, the intervening distance being 
full of perils and hardships innumerable. From Puget Sound by 
steamer to Skagway requires three and a half days, from Skag- 
‘way to White Horse eight hours, and from White Horse down 
the river by steamer about three days. With such 
transportation facilities no one need forego the 
pleasures of a Klondike trip if he have the neces- 
sary amount of money. The journey is now prac- 
ticable to the old and the infirm as well as to the 
young and hardy. Dawson and the other Yukon 
camps are at last brought into touch with the out- 
side world. They may freeze up in the winter, and 
be so snow-bound that the biggest of plows pushed 
by the biggest of engines cannot keep the line open, 
but during the milder seasons, at least, they can 
have fresh news and other delicacies from the 
States once a week. and even indulge in the luxury 
of a fortnightly steam-laundry service. And this is 
but the beginning. Within a few years other rail- 
way lines will traverse the country to other towns 
and camps, until at last our northernmost posses- 
sion shall be subdued as completely as the peninsula 
of Michigan or the canyon-valleys of Colorado and 
Utah. Alaska may never have its millions of inhab- 
itants, but its mineral resources will support scores 
of smelting-plants, and pay profitable freight-tolls 
to all the railways that can be built. 
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MINING developments throughout the Northwestern States 
and across the border in British Columbia are full of promise 
for the future. In Montana, in Washington, in Idaho, and in 
Oregon the outlook is better than it has been for years, the same 
being true of the Nelson and other rich districts in British 
Columbia. New reduction works are being installed, new dis 
coveries are being exploited, capital is investment 
eagerly, and almost universal interest is maniiested by mining 
men generally. In Northeastern Washington and in Idaho and 
Oregon development work is being prosecuted vigorously and 
with excellent results, while across the international line new 
life seems to have been imparted to all the prominent camps, 


seeking 


thus assuring larger outputs and greater permanency oi values. 
Such activity is proof that mining operations are no longer con- 
ducted in the old haphazard ways. Mining has become a busi- 
ness; it is no longer a game—to be played by sharks and specu 
lators. 

* + * 

A REMARKABLE career was brought to a close when Collis P 
Huntington, president of the Southern 
pany, breathed his last at his summer 
Camp, on Lake Mohican, in the 
August 14. 


Pacific Railway Com 
residence in Pine Knot 
Adirondack Mountains, on 
At the time of his death he was nearly seventy-nine 
years of age—every year, save the first fourteen, having been 
spent in unceasing toil merchant, 


trader, railroad builder, town promoter and chief executive he 


He failed in naught. As 


was uniformly successiul, and thousands of men owe their em 
ployment and it may be their competence to the superior con 
structive and administrative ability of this one man. He was 
one of the forty-niners in the early gold days of California. 
While there he entered into partnership with Mark Hopkins 
and amassed a fortune. It was in 1861 that he 
idea of building a railway connection between 


conceived the 
California and 
the East, and, associating with him in the enterprise such men 
as Leland Stanford, Mr. Hopkins, and Charles Crocker, he un 
dertook and carried to a successful completion the construction 
of the Certral Pacific Railroad from San Francisco to Ogden, 
U tah. 
Pacific from San Francisco to Los Angeles, and through Ari- 
zona and New Mexico and Texas; the line from Sacramento 
north to Portland, Ore.; the Mexican International, and many 
other 
system of 9,000 miles and more. 


At a later date he and his associates built the Southern 


Southern Pacific 
He was also president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio road, president of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and founder of the thriving port of Newport 
News, Va. It is probable that Mr. Huntington died worth 
thirty millions to fifty millions of dollars. He was not noted 


lines which now comprise the great 


for his public charities, but a man who has contributed so 


largely to the general resources of his country—a man who 
has provided work for so many thousands of skilled and un 
skilled laborers, is entitled to the respect of the millions whom 


his labors benefited. It is the Huntington that 


have 
develops nations. 


genius 





COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON AS HE APPEARED WHEN AT WORK. 
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\ book of distinct interest to young and old alike is “A 
Danvis Pioneer,” by Rowland E. Robinson It is a story of 
Jlonial Virginia, and it relates the many stirring adventures of 
one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain boys. The settling of 
this young man in the wilderness, accompanied by an old trap 
ver; how he helps at Ticonderago and fights through the Revo 
lutionary War; his numerous Indian experiences; his unex 
pected charge and impromptu marriage; and, finally, how he 
became the patriarch of a populous community whereof he was 


once almost the sole inhabitant, constitute a chain of incidents 
which hold one’s attention te the end.—Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co.., Boston Price, $1 25 Sold by the St Paul Book and 
Stationery Co 
* « x 

One of the tenderest romances of the present day is contained 
in “The Queen’s Garden,” of which Mrs. M. E. M. Davis is the 
author \ young orphan girl is invited to the home of her 
aunt, in the quaint French quarter of New Orleans, only to find 
her relative stricken with fever and quite unable to so much as 
greet her personally. The house is quarantined against every 
one save the doctor; and in her isolation the young girl spends 
much of her time in a beautiful shade-embowered garden in the 
rear of the premises—a spot which her dead father had chris- 
tened “The Queen's Garden.” Here she became acquainted, in 
an unconventional way, with the hero of the story, and an idyilic 
love affair develops. Sickness, death itself, and innocence bor- 
dering on the immaculate, comprise a tale which will find its 
way to the heart of every reader.—Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.25. Sold by the St. Paul Book and Station 


ery Co 
* * os 


In Mary Johnston's two historical novels—‘Prisoners « 
Hope” and “To Have and to Hold,” both published by Hough 
ton, Mifflin and Company of Boston, the reading world is given 


a treat which only whets its appetite for more. “Prisoners of 


Hope” has been before the public for some time. The story 


opens in one of the little settlements of “His Majesty’s most 


loyal and well beloved Dominion of Virginia.” It begins with 
the coming of an English ship to Verney Manor, bearing on its 
deck the well-to-do proprietor, Col. Richard Verney; Sit 


and a batch of slaves, bonded servants 


Charles Carew, a guest; 
and convicts Among the convicts is one Godfrey Landless, the 
principal character in the romance, about whom is woven a 
story that abounds in true nobility and tenderest pathos. He 
and many of the other prisoners in the colony, had fought for 


liberty under Cromwell, and because of this they had been made 


convicts and transported for life, to work as slaves work. Land- 


less soon found that a conspiracy was on foot among the slaves, 


servants, and 


thorities and to secure for themselves better conditions, and, 


being a man of known military reputation, he was by force of 
circumstances compelled to become the leader-in-chief. He in 
sisted on an honorable uprising, however, and that murder and 
pillage should not be resorted to. The rise of the slaves and 
their Indian allies, the peril of Colonel Verney and his house- 
hold, and the great aid rendered him by Landless,—who had 
been betrayed by a villain, and who, when he saw that no power 
on earth could control the vicious element among the con- 
spirators, resolved to leave them and to do what he could to 
protect his master’s family —all this is told realistically. In the 
fight, Patricia, the colonel’s daughter, was captured by the In- 
dians, and Landless. though forbidden, was the only man whos 


Cromwellians to overpower the constituted au- 


courage and ability were equal to her ultimate rescue from a 
captivity worse than death. Then, knowing that he was con- 
demned to death, he returned with the fair captive, and saw her 
delivered safely into the hands of her father. How the rescued 
learned to love the rescuer, the sad ending, the forced admira- 
tion of manly worth and moral rectitude—these are glimpses of 
a story that all should read 
a He ok 
Miss Johnston’s latest work, “To Have and to Hold,” is also 
of early colonial times, with Jamestown, Virginia, as its central 
scene of action. It is a romance wherein Capt. Ralph Percy, 
gentleman, tells his story in a manner that lacks neither ele- 
gance nor interest. He was one of the king’s colonists, and a 
bachelor; but when a vessel arrived from England with a cargo 
of maids who were destined to be sold into wifehood, he saw 
one beautiful woman to whom he was drawn despite himself. 
Rescuing her from rude attentions, she consented to become his 
wife, though she almost loathed the sight of him. Afterward, 
he learned from her own lips that she was Lady Jocelyn Leigh, 
“His Majesty’s Ward,” and that she had fled from England’s 
court to escape the attentions of Lord Carnal, the king’s favorite 
-a handsome fellow who was as brave as he was unscrupulous, 
and who finally followed her to Jamestown, with the king's com- 
mand for her to return to London. All this time the captain, 
her husband, had been patient and tender, courteous and hon- 
orable, bringing no pressure to bear upon her evident unwilling- 
ness to fulfill the obligations of wifehood. She saw all this; but 
the simple fact that, though it was of her own choosing, she 
had been bought like baggage,—she, a nobly-born lady, courted 
by the highest lords of England,—so embittered her thoughts 
that everything turned to gall. When Lord Carnal came, how- 
ever, and renewed his persecutions, she began to realize the 
worth of her husband; for Lord Carnal soon found that Captain 
Percy had married his wife to ‘have and to hold,’ though it 
might cost him death. Little by little Lady Jocelyn felt her 





‘ 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON, AUTHOR OF “‘TO HAVE AND TO HOLD,”’ AND 

““PRISONERS OF HOPE.” 
heart going out to this brave husband, who was fighting against 
almost hopeless odds. She grew tender in spirit, and finally 
learned to love him with all her heart. The romance may not 
have so long life as Scott’s, but it will certainly be read with 
absorbing interest for many years to come. Diceon, Master 
Jeremy Sparrow, Nantauquas, the Italian doctor, and other 
characters in the story are well drawn, and the pages are care- 
fully illustrated.—Price, $1.50. Sold by The St. Paul Book and 
Stationery Co. 
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IN MARINE MACHINERY LINES. 
Among Milwaukee’s most prominent manufacturing con- 
cerns is the Sheriffs Manufacturing Company, corner South 
Water and Barclay streets. The business, established in 1854 by 
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James Sheriffs, was incorporated in 1890, and is now one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. The celebrated propeller 


MAYER’S SCHOOL SHOES WEAR LIKE IRON. 
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for all purposes. Marine repairs are made a specialty; all work 
pertaining to steamers receives prompt attention, and all pro- 
pellers and marine machinery turned out of these works can be 
relied upon absolutely. 

W. H. Meyer is president of the corporation, F. C. Starke 
vice-president, and T. W. Sheriffs secretary and treasurer. The 
company has ample capital, and its plant comprises a large 
machine-shop, foundry, blacksmith-shop, pattern shop, and a 
brass furnace department. The general equipment is first-class, 
and the business is a growing one. 


3 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER CLAM-SHELLS. 


The shell or button industry on the Upper Mississippi River 
is growing to enormous proportions. The crew of the General 
Barnard, a steamer which was in St. Louis recently, report that 
on their down trip between La Crosse, Wisconsin, and Clarke- 
ville, Missouri, they counted 1,627 men, women and children in 
the main channel of the river engaged in getting out shells from 
the bottom of the stream. About a year ago they only counted 
716. Of course, there are a great many in the sloughs, behind 
islands, etc., that were not counted. They estimate that no 
fewer than 5,000 people earn a living gathering shells. Just be- 
low Dubuque, Iowa, 120 were counted in one batch 

Button factories have been established in many towns along 
the river; in Muscatine there are twenty-two button factories 
The shells bring from $12 to $14 a ton. Five or six steamboats 
of 100-ton capacity do nothing else but tow shells. Very val 
uable pearls are often found, some of them bringing as high as 
$800. Last season, few as the raftboats were that were engaged 
in rafting lumber, they experienced considerable trouble in se 
curing crews, as pilots, engineers, mates, etc., had all gone into 
the shell business, and, with ordinary luck, so they claim, earned 
from $10 to $15 a day at it. It is probable that the Mississippi 
River furnishes buttons for all parts of the habitable globe 
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Here We Carry the Stock. 


you want a reliable line of footwear with which you ean increase your trade, bby MAYER’S MILWAUKEE CUSTOM.- | 
MADE SHOES. We make all grades and styles on good fitting lasts that are up-to-date. Our specialties are men’s | 


and ladies’ FINE SHOES and OXFORDS, but we also make an extremely good line of heavy and medium weight 


every-day shoes from oil grain, kangaroo kip and calf. 


call on you. 


wheel designed by Mr. Sheriffs and first turned out in 1873, still 
holds ‘the lead on the Great Lakes in point of service. No 
fewer than 1,912 of these wheels have been made to date, the 
shipments having been made all over the United States and 
Canada. New Orleans and all Southern territory is quite uni- 
versally supplied with them, as well as the Pacific Coast and 
Atlantic seaboards. About 112 wheels are manufactured an- 
nually, although 142 were made in 1899. They range in diam- 
eter from 12 feet to 134 in the solid, the sectional wheels being 
made of any size to order from 8 feet up. 

The company also manufaetures a full line of marine engines, 
high-pressure, compound) and triple, and independent pumps 


Send for samples, or write us, and we will have our salesmen 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE. @., Manufacturers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STRANGE DISCOVERY IN THE KLONDIKE. 

The managers of the Charleston party, engaged in stringing 
the all-Canadian telegraph-wires to Dawson, returned recently 
from sections of the Klondike Country where it was thought 
the foot of white man had never trod before. Near Pike River, 
in a dense forest, they found the skeletons of twelve horses in 
a clearing. Further on there was a complete saw-mill and sev- 
eral houses. In the cabins there was no human being, but al! 
were stocked with provisions; and, besides, there were overalls 
lying around, and grindstones and axes. It is supposed that 
the party owning the things were frozen to death. The outfit 
was found forty miles off an old Indian trail 
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WISCONSIN. 
Iludson is a new box manufacturing plant 
x 4 Capit stock of $3 
Kewaunee’s new pea cannery will have a ca- 
city of cans a seasor This is the sec 


id pea cannery for that town 


Madison expects the census returns to give it 
bout 20,000 inhabitants \ great deal of building 
has been done there during the past five years 


rhe population of Milwaukee, according to the 
count just completed at the census office, is 285- 
315. In 1890 the population was 204,468, thus show- 


ng an increase oO! 39.34 per cent 


The farmers in the vicinity of New Holstein 
have organized a $20,000 company for the canning 
of pease and corn. The factory is completed, its 


capacity being about 4,000 cans per day 


Manitowoc employs as high as 1,700 hands in the 
summer-time picking pease for canning. The can- 
ning industry in Wisconsin has developed won- 
derfully in the last three years. The A. Landreth 
company alone put up over 5,000,000 cans in Man- 


1towoc 


Knapp, Stout & Company, of Menomonie, re- 
cently sent the largest raft of lumber down the 
Mississippi that was ever floated upon that stream 
It contained 9,000,000 feet of lumber and sixty car- 
oads of lath and shingles. The raft was made up 
it Stillwater, Minn., and the lumber was consigned 
to dealers in St. Louis 

The Wisconsin Machinery Company, whose 
place of business is at 125 to 127 West Water 
Street, Milwaukee, has shown commendable enter- 
prise by issuing, for the benefit of its patrons, a 
novel catalogue or directory called a ‘‘Bargain 
Sheet.’’ It contains a thousand and one descrip 
tions of mechanical appliances that are offered at 
special values, and is so conveniently arranged 
that every dealer in such goods should have one 
in his possession. 

Work has commenced on both the eastern and 
western extensions of the Marinette, Tomahawk & 
Western Railway. For several weeks iron has 
been coming in and ties have been piled up 
along the lines of the road, and few people have 
been able to divine what was projected, The 
western end of the road, now extending as far as 
Spirit Falls, will be extended to the west to a con- 
nection with the Wisconsin Central. To the east 
the line will be extended in the direction of An- 
tigo, and possibly will reach that place before 
snow flies. It is anticipated that early next year 
work will commence on the continuation to Mari 
nette, the ultimate eastern terminus of the line 


MINNESOTA. 


The July building permit total for Minneapolis 
is $562,842, the largest for any July since 1892. 
Last year’s total was $304,845. The total for the 
seven months is $2,720,381, an increase of $839,305 
over last year. 


Bemidji now has a national bank. No town in 
e State can show more rapid development. It 


s thoroughly progressive. 


An automobile factory with a capital of $1,000,- 
oo and giving employment to 100 men is to be 
established in Faribault. 





[here are many building improvements in 
Moorhead, including business houses, churches, 


hotels, and residences. The town is growing rap- 





idly and solidly. 


It is said that a prominent Baltimore canner is 
arranging to locate two very large canneries in 
this State, one in the southern part, the other 
near Minneapolis and St. Paul. The total invest- 

ent is placed at $50,000 





Lake Superior traffic for July was 4,101,765 tons, 
752,246 tons for the season to 





making a total of 12 
the first of August. This is 2,270,000 tons ahead 
of the record for last year to the same date, and 
the record for the year promises to be larger 
than that of last season. 


Many new towns are coming into existence 


along the line of the southwestern extension of | 


the Minneapolis & St. Louis road from New Ulm 
t 


Ormsby, Monterey, and Dunnell. Some of them 
already have a good start, with banks, creameries, 
stores, houses, newspapers, elevators, lumber- 


yards, etc. 


Articles of incorporation for the Manitoba & 
Lake Superior Railroad have been filed. The 
offices will be located in Duluth, the capital stock 
is fixed at $100,000, and the indebtedness is lim- 


| ited to $10,000,000. It is proposed to build from a 


point at or near Duluth in a northwesterly direc- 
tion to a point on the international boundary be- 
tween Minnesota and Manitoba, west of the Lake 
of the Woods. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


East Grand For'.s is putting up lots of new 
buildings this season. It is not a boom—merely a 
steady growth due to solid progress. 

Courtenay’s new flour-mill is nearly ready to 
operate. It will have a capacity of zoo barrels 
daily, and be thoroughly modern in all its equip- 
ments. 

The Lisbon Free Press says that Ransom Coun- 
ty never was in better condition financially and 
otherwise than at this time. The same can be said 
of many other counties in the State. 


Bismarck is rejoicing in the fact that the Nor- 
thern Pacific Railway Company is about tq ex- 
pend $50,000 to $60,000 there in much-needed im- 
provements, including a handsome station and a 
new hotel. 


The government report says that North Da- 
kota’s coal product in 1899 was 98,809 tons, valued 


MAGAZINE, 


» Storm Lake in Iowa. In Minnesota the new | 
tcwns are Searles, Hanska, La Salle, Echols, | 





at $117,500, an increase of 14,914 tons or 15 per 
cent over 1898, and of $23,909 or about 25 per 
cent in values. 

Arrangements are being made by Eastern cap- 
italists to establish an immense beet-sugar plant 
at Jamestown and a second at Oakes. The James- 
town plant is to cost about $500,000, and the Oakes 
plant $400,000. The same parties are operating 
beet-sugar factories in Michigan, and have abun- 
dance of capital. 


The Controller of the Currency has given out 
an abstract of the reports of the condition June 
26 of the twenty-four national banks in North Da- 
kota. It shows total resources of $7,723,984; loans 
and discounts amounting to $5,330,032, and cash 
reserve of $376,769, of which $150,477 was gold. 
Individual deposits were $4,817,094, and the ave- 
rage reserve held was 17.20 per cent. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Enterprising Chamberlain is going to have a 
first-class gas plant, 


Flandreau’s building improvements this year 
will exceed $50,000 in value. 

Over a million pounds of North Dakota wool 
has already been marketed in Dickinson. 

Lead’s new four-story and basement business 
block, to cost $50,000, will be one of the finest 
structures in the Black Hills. 


The Black Hills has seen the largest wool clips 
in its history the past season. One of the largest 
wool-growers, Jerome W. Higbie, places the esti- 
mate of the past season at 600,000 pounds. 

IT'wo new towns have been platted on the Mil- 
waukee extension west from Bowdle. The one on 
the Missouri River is named Evarts, while the 
other, four miles north, is called Selby. Both 


places have good prospects. 


The extension of the Milwaukee road west from 
towdle, S. D., to the Missouri River will open up 
a new country that has not, up to the present, had 
a railroad. There will be openings for new lum- 
ber-yards and for other lines of business. Four 
new townsites have already been purchased by 
the Milwaukee Land Co., and part of them will be 
platted this fall. 





For the first time since 1893, the work of the 
State Board of Equalization shows an increase in 
the State’s assessed valuation. The total number 
of cattle returned by assessors is 955,577, valued 
at $14,790,914; of horses, 351,596, valued at $8,165,- 
710; of mules, 4,665, valued at $104,567; of sheep, 
449,876, valued at $1,006,939; and 275,734 hogs val- 
ued at $810,481. The total real estate valuation is 
a little more than $100,000,000, an increase of $23,- 
000,000 over 1899. 





It is claimed that the output of gold from the 
3lack Hills will be increased one-third in the 
next year by recent discoveries and improvements 
of the cyanide process for treating low-grade ores. 
Two years ago it was impossible to mine ore that 
run less han $10 per ton gold, and treat it at a 
prefit. The cyanide process will now treat ore for 
$2 per ton. There are millions of tons of ore in 
the Black Hills that have hitherto been considered 
too low grade to treat successfully. 


IOWA. 


Two new schoolhouses and a city hall are among 
promised improvements in Webster City this year. 


Fort Dodge is talking about the erection of a 
modern $80,000 hotel. It is a good town any way 
one chooses to view it. 





The total valuation of Iowa property, as fixed 
by the State Executive Council, is $542,000,000. 
This is an increase of 11 per cent over last year. 
The returns from the county auditors of the nine- 
ty-nine counties show that the increase is all in 
personal property and buildings. The total valu- 
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ation of live stock in the State is $43,000,0 Per- 
sonal property foots to $56,306,221 


Carroll is building a new city hall, Grinnell is 
going to have a $30,000 opera-house, and Onawa 
has contracted for a new playhouse to cost $15,- 
ooo. These are signs of abundant prosperity. 


It is stated that the North-Western’s new bridge 


across the Des Moines River between Boone and 
Ogden will be the largest railway bridge in the 
world. Its total length will be 2,685 feet, and its 
height above the water-line 185 feet. It will re- 
quire 5,930 tons of steel, and will cost about $600,000 
Two tracks will cross it. 


A correspondent says that Ringsted, although in 
its embryonic days, is one of the most prosperous 
rapidly-growing trading of Emmet 
The little city boasts of a population of 
many substantial business blocks, 


and marts 
County. 
nearly 500 souls, 
banks, a creamery, a newspaper, and nearly 


every branch of business activity. 


two 


What is said to be the largest corn canning es- 
tablishment in the world recently started its ma- 
chinery in operation in Waterloo. It was built by 
local capital, and cost $30,000. When in full ope- 
ration the capacity will be 400 cans of corn per 
minute. The estimated product for the present 
season is 1,500,000 cans, or nearly 150 carloads of 
Iowa corn. All of this immense output has been 
contracted for in advance, the State Board of Con- 
trol having purchased a good share of it for State 
institutions. The plant three large 
buildings, the main one being of brick, three sto- 


consists of 
ries high, and 50x60 feet in dimensions 


MONTANA. 
There are five ranchers in the Madison Valley 


whose herds number in the aggregate 36,000 sheep 


Montana's wool clip this 
little 


It estimated that 
year will be about 25,000,000 pounds, a 
than last year. 


is 


more 


A first-class woolen-mill is to be erected in Big 
Timber, the capital stock being $50,000. It will be 
the first woolen-mill ever established in the State. 


Reports from Western Montana are to the effect 
that the apple crop in that section this year will 
be the largest in its history. It is also said the 
quality will be excellent. 





A big irrigating ditch is being constructed near 
Dupuyer in Teton County. It will be fifteen 
miles long, twenty feet wide at the bottom, and 
water 50,000 acres of land. 


Montana’s assessed valuation this year is nearly 
a large increase over last year. Out 
of the twenty-four counties of the State, seventeen 
show gains last year’s assessment. Silver 
Bow County shows the largest increase, $8,244,000. 


$152,000,000 


over 


Four hundred thousand pounds of wool were re- 
cently sold in Billings at prices ranging from 13% 
About 
have already been shipped from this one place this 
season, and the warehouses are still full and train- 
loads arriving daily. 


te 14% cents per pound. 4,000,000 pounds 


That Montana is rapidly becoming settled up is 
shown by the annual report of the Helena land 
office. The receipts of the office for fiscal 
year just ended were $130,000, an increase of $11,009 
the previous fiscal year. During the past 
twelve months 1,102 homestead entries were made, 
an increase of 277. There were 988 desert-land en- 
tries made, as compared with 681 for the previous 
fiscal 


the 


over 


Twenty-six declaratory reservoir state- 
made during the year. The homestead 
entries were uniformly for 160 acres. 


year. 
ments were 


IDAHO. 


Kendrick’s new flour-mill is being rushed to 
completion rapidly. 


The syndicate that bought the Big Buffalo 
group in the Buffalo Hump District has about 
three hundred men at work, and five hundred will 
be put on as soon as a place can be found for | 
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to 


The 


this mining region 


them. camp promises be the largest in 


A great copper strike is reported from Prichard 


Creek The ledge is known to be 
rty is said to be fabulously rich 


near Murray 


feet wide, and 
in almost every variety of copper 


Lake 


Two 


Harrison, on Coeur d'Alene, is having 


quite a boom. large indus- 


tries, a mammoth saw-mill, and a large planing- 


manulacturing 


and sash and door factory to be 


erected there in the immediate future. 
(Id.) 


mill, box, are 


So says the 
Moscow Mirror. 


Lewiston Valley has long been noted for the ex- 


cellent quality of its milling wheat, says the Lew- 


iston (Id.) Teller. This year’s abundant harvest 
shows the very perfection of the fine milling pro 
duct. The grain is hard, plump, and perfect. 


[The farmers will be enabled to get top prices for 
their Elsewhere the 

hot dry weather has seriously injured the crop, but 
Lewiston Valley not affected, the 
ing fully matured before the dry weather came on 


crop. late spring and early 


was crop hav 


George Thompson, the well-known railway con 
tractor, says of the ore bodies of the Seven Devils 
Country that recent explorations on the Decorah 
drill 


sively that the ore bodies may be relied on for a 


with a diamond have demonstrated conclu- 


depth of 2,200 feet. He has been many years in 
the camps of the Western country, is most en- 
thusiastic over the outlook for the Seven Devils 
region, and believes it the foundation for one of 
the most productive camps the world has ever 
known. 

OREGON. 


A cracker factory is among the newly projected 
industries for Pendleton, with Eastern Oregon for 
its field. 

faker City, Oregon, is just beginning the con- 
struction of a new gravity system of waterworks 
About 200 men 
will be employed on the contract, which is to be 


to cost, when completed, $90,000. 


completed by November 1. 

The total wheat crop for 1899 of Oregon, Wash- 
Idaho estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 47,- 
The same States will give a larger 


and has been 


States 


ington, 
United 
100,000 bushels. 
vield this year. 

A new town has been started east of Union 
Union County, and is to be known as Burkemont. 
A copper prospect is being developed there by an 
Eastern company. It claimed that com- 
pany has found a ledge of copper ore nearly 1,000 


is the 


feet wide and nine miles long. 

The Oregon Sugar Company has purchased a 
7,500-acre tract of land in the Grande Ronde Val- 
ley, paying $239,0 The land will be divid- 
ed into small tracts, and it is understood that sev- 
hundred Mormons from Utah will settle on it 


),000 for it. 


eral 


and devote their attention to beet culture. 


Surrounding Sumpter, within a radius of twenty 
miles, are over 2,000 quartz locations, twenty-five 
of which large producers, there being 200 
others which have over $3,000 worth of develop- 
ment work done on them. Within the same radius 
are perhaps 150 placer-mines that are worked an- 
Sesides these mines, 


and mined 


are 


nually and which pay well. 


copper has been located in large 


amounts. 


Ae fabulously rich strike is reported to have been 
made at the Red Boy mine in Eastern Oregon re- 
cently. This ore body was encountered, forty feet 
below the lower workings, in sinking a winze The 
extent of the strike has not yet been ascertained, 
but it is about one-half gold, and said to be the 
richest ever unearthed in the district. This find 
will encourage the owners in the active prosecu- 
tion of deep sinking on the ledge, since values ap- 
pear to increase as depth is attained. 


WASHINGTON. 


Over twenty-five new houses have been built in 
Walla Walla, since Jan. 1, at a cost exceeding 





Manitoba 
Lands 


AND 


WINNIPEG 

CITY 

PROPERTIES 
are the BEST investments 


on this Continent at the 
Write to 


GLINES & CO., 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 








present time. 


who have had twenty years’ experience in 
the land business in Manitoba, for maps, 
etc. 

Mixed farming and stock lands from $1 
$0 $3 per acre. 

Wheat lands from $5 to $10 per acre. 

Winnipeg City property from $10 a lot 
up, according to location. 








If You Really Want to Buy 


some of the best farm land in 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


or other parts of 


North Dakota or Minnesota, 


you should write for prices 
and other particulars to 


J. B. FOLSOM, 


617 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 














Railroad Lands 


and cut-over lands in small and large 
tracts, in St. Louis, Carlton, Aitkin 
and Crow Wing counties, ranging from” 


$1.00 to $5.00 PER ACRE. 


FOR SALE BY 


A. W. KUEHNOW, 


Agent St. P. & D., N. P. Ry. and Wis. Cent. 
Railway Lands 
OFFICE— 


428 West Superior St. DULUTH, MINN. 





A 10-ACRE PEACH LOT ix, the dry belt 


British Columbia is 
a good buy. The Okanagon Valley is ‘the Italy of 
Canada,” where the ill get well and the old renew 
their youth. 
Plenty of water for irrigating. Write 
J. M. ROBINSON, 
Peachliand, B. C. 
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other gold properties in the Seine River 


ements ex 1 other districts, and the grand total will be 


encouraging 
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MANITOBA 


FARM LANDS 


Notwithstanding the long-continued drought, 
some of the best districts in Manitoba will have an 
average yield of 15 bushels of wheat to the acre this 
year, and in these districts I have for sale unim 
proved farms at ©, %, %6, #7 and #8 per acre on very 
easy terms of payment. I can sell an improved 
farm of 47 acres, 8% miles from railway station, 
with school, church, store and blacksmith shop on 
same section; good frame dwelling; stabling. with 
loft, for 6™ head of cattle; horse stable, 8 head; 
sheep pens, 200 head; piggeries, implement sheds, 
dairy, granary and two excellent wells of water, 
with wind-mill connecting chopper, well and wood- 
saw—all for $10 per acre, on very easy terms. 


320 acres, highly improved; good frame house, 
stone foundation, and well connected with kitchen, 
for 34,000. 


320 acres, with new frame dwelling on stone 
foundation, good outbuildings and excellent well, 
convenient to church, school, etc., excellent neigh- 
bors, $4,500. Wheat on this farm bids fair to yield 
25 bushels to acre 


12 miles from Winnipeg, in Rosser district, I 
have a very valuable improved farm of 2,160 acres, 
“0 fenced and cultivated, 300 new breaking, being 
backset; large frame house, granary for 8,000 
bushels; horse stable, 30 head ; cow stable, 60 head ; 
good well and spring; creek crossing the farm; 
only #12 per acre. A snap! 

A valuable improved farm of 320 acres, 2% miles 
from the flourishing town of Stonewall; new frame 
house, stone foundation; excellent outbuildings; 
splendid water; 90 acres good crop; all for $4,250, 
on easy terms. 


JAMES SCOTT, 
Corner Main and Portage Ave. East, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 





M. DorAN & Co. —~e, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Oldest Firm in the 
Northwest doing a 


ee) Banking and 
ees Brokerage 

“4¢ Business. 

CF} STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN 
¥2¢ 


AND PROVISIONS. 


Direct Private Wire to all Leading Markets. 


Germania Life Ins. Bidg., Ground Floor, 
Fourth and Minnesota Sts. 





CHAUNCEY E. WHEELER FRANK L. HALE. 


C. E. WHEELER & CO. 


% AND STOCK & 
w BROKERS, w& 
¥ « kf 
& FARGO, N.D. 
% mal 


FeSeeeeeeeee 27 
Grain, Provisions and Stocks Bought and Sold for 
Cash or on Margins. Private Wire Service to 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth Markets. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Washburn County Lands. 


OUR CUT-OVER LAND was placed 
on the market December Ist. 


WILL BE SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
For particulars write 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO., Rice Lake, Wis. 


YES Dr DAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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next to it in the extent of its track being the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern 


ASSINIBOIA. 

A new grain elevator has been erected in Indian 
Head this season 

Arangements have been made by the Dominion 
commissioner of customs for extending customs 
supervision over cattle entering the southern part 
of the Medicine Hat District 

Medicine Hat continues to manifest a lively local 


spirit. Improvements are being made constantly 





in building operations, street grading, sidewalk 
laying, et [he future prospects of the town are 
good 
Settlers in thes Territor e in prosp¢ is cl! 
cumstances, the I s industries represented be- 
ing quite generally promising The crop ou } 
is good, a the ve stock ness is g ng in 
importance nua 
osition was held on August 8 and 9, 
and w ve ittended. It would have done credit 
to much larger places in older communities. Re 


gina is full of enterprising men, who do everything 
in their power to encourage local and territoria 


development 


4 carload of grains, grasses, 
grown in Alberta was among the notable attrac 
tions at the recent Winnipeg Industrial Expos 


tion 


Edmonton and Calgary each had very creditable 


exhibits of wheat rley, oats, rye, bromus, tim- 





othy, pease, vetches, etc., at the exposition in 





Winnipeg The quality of these exhibits excite 


universal admiration 


ment that settlers are pouring into the country 


along the line of the C. & E Every train brings 


dozens of home-seekers from the burnt-out dis 
tricts of Nebraska, Texas, and other States. In 
the vicinity of Olds the land is being rapidly taken 
ult 

[The Inter-Western I bition Association at 
Calgary has decided to d e annual exhibitior 
on September 12, 13, 4, and 15 Very low rates 
have been procured from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. Calgary has many natur l 


vantages for an exhibition of this kind, and the 
directors have added to these a tempting priz« 
ist [he citizens will supplement the efforts of 


the directors in making all possible arrangements 


to accommodate and entertain visitors. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
Returning travelers report the crops in tl 
Prince Albert and Edmonton districts as being 


very good 


Red Deer, a thriving little town on the Canad 
Pacific Railway, is making a record in improve- 


ment lines this year. 


Notable progress is in evidence for Prince Al 
bert this season. It has not only added to 
population, but there has been a distinct gain in 
substantial building improvements and in various 


industries. Everyone speaks well of Prince Albert 


The annual fair of the Lorne Agricultural So 
ciety of Saskatchewan was held recently at Princ 
Albert The attendance was large, and the exhibit 
of live stock was the best in the history of the 
association, indicating the progress that is being 
made in this part of the Northwest Territories 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
The Trail smelter has a total capacity of about 
1,000 tons per day of lead-silver and copper-gold 


| 
ores, and the Hall Mines sm 


treat 300 tons of ore daily, and has both copper-gold 


and silver-lead plants 


The new smelter at Grand I 


elter at Nelson can 


orks is now in suc 
cessful operation. It can treat about 500 tons 
re daily 
Phoenix now ¢ i r tes wit the out 
vorld by eans of two telegrapl nd twe 
phone lines. 
Something like $4,040,001 ead eK 


ployed in development work in es 
Boundary Creek District 

The output from Rossland camp f ¢ 
nionths was 4,000 tons in excess of that or the 
corresponding period in 1899. 

The Great Northern Railway Company now a 
tually, instead of nominally e Kooter 
R vay & Navig mn Cor 

\ g 1 nugget weighing twenty-nine n 

nd recent! n the Atlin District é 

gest ever found there nd is wortl $¢ 

S. H. C. Mine the Miner-Grave te 

it tv tor the statement t t another 1! 1 t 


He added that he expected to 


fit 





that count 
P P great mining cente 
rtance ipidly 

releg messages fr 
croft ert singing 
Winnipeg, and other points 
the world | be calling up 
test news from Klondike 
rst rel - n on the long 

second, and Hazelton the 


1 


It is expected that the tele 


der construction between At 
itside world will be opened 
(october 1. At about the same 


from Dawson City, Yukon 





lin District and the 


ferritory, to Fort 
+} 1 


Cudahy, on the United States side of 


national boundary, will be read 


\ recent communication fr« 


y tor use 


ym Ashcroft 


‘Parker's Cariboo stage-line brought down recent- 


ly ‘what is said to be the larg 








est gold brick ever 





made It is the first clean-up of the season from 
the Consolidated Cariboo mines at Quesnel Fo 

more commonly known as the Cariboo mine Phe 
brick is worth just $135,000, and is the result of 
ibout sixty-two days’ work It was sent to New 
York, where many complaints were entered against 


ts enormous size and weight.” 


“AS ITHERS SE 
Allow me to compliment 
new dres It is just right now 


The NortHwest MAGazine 


The NortTHWEs' 


The NortHwest Macazini 


ing position among the month! publications of 
the United States.—Philadelphia 


The NortHwest MaAcGazine 
wonderfully pleasing things 





E US 
magazine on 
Flor eA ’ 
easing stead 
nd is a credit t 
] 
i ra 
of St that 
S name, 1s nothing 
" —— 
) Nex 


is filled up with 


It is truly a maga- 
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MANITOBA LANDS issue 


trict in Manitoba, 








ALSO CITY PROPERTY. 
AIKINS & PEPLER, 
451 Main St., Winnipeg. 


For sale by 


Send for list. 


& GNS7 ONS ONSIGNN NON + 









WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 
) MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


) NEW YORK 


B.sO. | 


de BLUE TRAINS v 
YNOYROYVRROYRDIANDIANS$ 





“WINNIPEG CITY.” 


WALTER SUCKLING & CO., 
Real Estate Agents and Managers 


Deal in city property exclusively. Manage over 
500 tenants. Money to loan on favorable terms. 
Fifteen years’ experience. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


J. H. HOLTBY, 








q ILLUSTRATOR, id 
DESIGNER and 
ENGRAVER. 

All Work Promptly Executed in 

a Superior Manner. Special At 


tention given to Display Adver 
tisements and Cartoons. 0d Jd @ 











Mciniyre Block, Winnipeq, Man. 
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The only Minneapolis and St. Paul road 


zine of the Northwest, and its publishers spare n using BUFFET LIBRARY CARS in / its 


trouble or cost to make it attractive and instruc- 


tive.—Grafton (N. D.) Record 


Omaha service. 
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Barsains for the Actual Settler. 
Bargains for the Investor. 


I JE have purchased from the 






Northern Pacific Railway 
Company all their grant 
lands in the State of 
Minnesota. 


WE HAVE 600,000 ACRES .... 


of the best timber and stock lands 
in the State situated in these coun- 


ties: 
AITKIN, CASS, CROW WING, 
WADENA, HUBBARD, BELTRAMI, 
TODD, MORRISON, ITASCA. 


This wonderful meadow land in 
the famous Park Region of Minne- 
sota we offer to you at from 


$2.50 TO $5.00 PER ACRE. 


Where else in all the Northwest 
can you do as well as this? Write 
us for fuller information, maps, 
etc. 


Minnesota Land and Colonization (0., 


424-428 ENDICOTT BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN 





_ 
—— 


CBilEr DL. 


Northwestern Limited, to Chicago—Leave Minneap- 
olis at 7:30 P. M., St. Paul 8:10 P. M., arrive Chicago 
9:30 A. M. 


Twilight Limited, to West Superior and Duluth, Ash- | 
land, Washburn and Baytield—Leave Minneapolis 4:00 
P. M., St. Paul 4:30 P. M., arrive Duluth 9:59 P. M., 
Ashland 10:10 P. M. 

Omaha and Kansas City Limited, to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City—Leave Minneapolis 8:00 P. M., St. 
Raul 8:30 P. M., arrive Sioux City 5: A. M., Omaha 
8:15 A. M., Kansas City 3:35 P. M. 

You also have choice of other fine day or night trains 
to the same points, and new, fast service to the Dakota 
Hot Springs and the Black Hills. 

All equipment modern and first-class. Unexcelled 
dining car service. Luxurious sleeping car accommoda- 
tions. Free reclining chair cars. Smooth, easy riding 
roadbed. Safety wide-vestibuled day and night trains. 


For further particulars apply to agent or 


TT. W/. TEASDALE, 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, 
st. PAUL, MINN. 












F. A. PALMER, 


TICKET OFFICE: on 
A. G. P. A., Chicago, TIL 


07 Adams 8t., Chicago, Til. 


NTINEN 4 


astTan EAST 
tug WAN BASH 


Detroit 8:10 p. m. same day. 


Niagara Falls 4:20a. m. next day. ; 
ARRIVES ~ Buffalo5:00a, m. next day. Running Free 


New York 3:30 p. m. next day. 
Boston 5 :50 p. m. next day. 


Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo ond New York without Change. 
Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11 p. m. Aafly for Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

G. J. LOVELL, 
N. W.P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Trade Tonic 


FOR BUSINESS DEBILITY. 
UNIQUE ADS 
¢ ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED. 
3 CONVINCINGLY WRITTEN. 
LET ME GIVE YOU 
A FEW DOSES. 


Particulars on application. 


JAS. S. JACKSON, 


WRITER OF GOOD ADVERTISING. 
€ 510 McIntyre Block, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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The Only Line 





Reclining 
Chair Cars. 





Printing 
Lithographing 


lowest pri eS 


We can do anything in this line, and at 
Send to us for estimates 





BooKbinding 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Legal BlanKs 


Bank and Office 
Supplies 


Pioneer Press 


70 to 80 East Third 


Company “==: 9 _ 





DULUTH 
MINN 


YOUR PLANS 
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THREE FORKS OF THE MISSOURI. 


The traveler over the Northern Pacific Railway , 


sees the Missouri River under two greatly dissim- 
At Bismarck, N 
on a massive, three-span steel bridge, fifty feet 
above high water. Here the river is a wide, muddy, 
eddying, deep stream,—a dig river. 
in Montana, as the train, run- 


ilar conditions. D., it is crossed 


Six hundred 
miles westward, 
ning at from forty to sixty miles an hour, swings 
from the Gallatin Valley into a picturesque can 
yon, it again strikes the river, exactly where it be- 
comes the Missouri—at the junction of the Three 
Forks. Here the stream is a rapid, clear, narrow, 
and beautiful one. 

Three rivers, the Jefferson, Madison, and Gal- 
latin form the Missouri, and these streams were 
named, and the actual point at which the name 
Missouri should apply determined, by Lewis & 
Clark, the explorers, after grave consideration, in 
1805. 

The Madison and Jefferson first come together, 
and within a mile and right at the head of the 
canyon, the Gallatin joins them. The three can 
be seen from the car windows. 

The story of Lewis & Clark’s exploration, in- 
cluding that of the Missouri and the Three Forks, 
is retold and illustrated in Wonderland 1900, 
which Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., will send to 
any address upon receipt of six 
“North Coast Limited’”’ and the Pacific Express, 
west bound, and the Twin City Express east- 
bouad, of the Northern Pacific, pass this historic 
spot in daylight. 


cents. The 


HUNTER’S HOT SPRINGS 

on the Northern Pacific, in Montana, have a na- 
tional reputation for curing blood diseases. They 
are situated in a beautiful part of the Yellowstone 
Valley, at the base of the Crazy Mountains, at an 
elevation of about 4,200 feet above the sea. Aside 
from the fine air and climate, the springs, which 
have a temperature of from 148 degrees to 168 de- 
grees F., are equal to any for curing rheumatic, 
dropsical, meuralgic, and all blood complaints 
There are new buildings and bath-houses, 
plunge bath, etc. Rates are about $2.00 per day, 
or $12.50 per week. Good fishing and hunting all 
around there. 

Combine a vacation with 
spend a week or two there. 
rate in effect. 

Address Chas. S. Fee, G. P. A., N. P. R., St, 
Paul, or call on any Northern Pacific Agent for 
information. 


recuperation, and 
Special excursion 
. 


THE “NORTH COAST LIMITED” 


of the Northern Pacific, that leaves St. Paul at 
8:55 A. M., Minneapolis at 9:30 A. M., west bound, 
covers about 1,300 of its more than 2,000 miles be- 
tween St. Paul and Portland, in daylight. 

Here is where the value and pleasure of the ob 
servation cars attached to these trains come in. 

Of these 1,300 miles, about one-half of them are 
along rivers and lakes; the Mississippi, Yellow- 
stone, Gallatin, Yakima, and Green rivers, and the 
Lake Park Region of Minnesota being the more 
important. 

The train crosses the Rockies twice—between 
Livingston and Bozeman; and between Logan 
and Butte and the Cascades; once, in day-time. 

The valleys of the Upper Mississippi and Yel- 
lowstone, the peaks of the Rockies, Mts. Adams 
and Rainier, and the forested guiches of the Cas- | 
cades are thus seen, affording an unequaled train | 
panorama to those traveling on this Crack Train | 
ot the Northwest. 

| 
FASTER TIME VIA THE WABASH 
CONTINENTAL LIMITED. 


Commencing June 27 the Continental Limited 
leaves Chicago at 12:40 noon, instead of 12:02, and 
arrives New York 3:15 and Boston 5:20 the fol- | 
lowing afternoon. Through sleepers to both 
points. 


WABASH MIDNIGHT FLYER TO ST. 
LOUIS. 


Spend the evening at home or at the theatre— 


1 Chi 730 P. M. i . is | 
betel 8 poe th poly paste aan in god TWI N CITY PROJ ECTI NG CO., 


train. | 
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are perfect in action. Over 
years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Get the improved. 
No tacks required. To avoid 
imitations,notice script name of 
STEWART HARTSHORN On label, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
STONE C0., 22> 


SON, Prop. 
Manufacturer and Contract- 
or of Cement Stone Side 
walks, Hexagon and Square 
Blocks, Steps and Coping. 
Driveways and Cellar Floors 
Cemented. 186 West University 
Ave. Branch, 622 Sims St., St. 
Paul. 

















MRS. A. LINANDER, 
Summer and Tailor Made Gowns. 


Well fashioned, well made. 
Individuality my specialty. 


Sulte 506-507 Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul. 








00° 
O 
increase in 
yearly sales 
in 4 years 
tells the story 


of the popularity 
of 

















The St. Paul Rug and Carpet Factory 


STOPPEL & CO., Props. 





We make Rugs, all sizes, 
up to 12 feet wide,from 
old Ingrain or Brus- 
= sels Carpets. Silk Cur- 

wesw ———=~ tains and Rag Carpets 
made to order. Orders called for and delivered. 


576 and 578 Rice Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist, 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, 
364 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinds of assaying, 
—— and _ testing ores, food, water, etc 
Samples by mail or express attended to promptly. 
Write for terms. 











Investel in a postal 
ecard will bring you 
our new catalogue 
FREE of charge. 

Two U.S. Patents: NEW FEL- 

TEN FOOT AND SLIP SOCKET, 


Doerfinger Artificial Limb Go. 


Mi.wauKkee, Wis. 


Wanted on SALARY or COMMIS- 

SION, to_ handle the new patent 

Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. The 

uickest_and greatest selling novelty ever pro- 

duced. Erases ink thoroughly in two seconds. No 

abrasion of paper. Works like magic. 200 to 500 

per cent profit. One agent’s sales amounted to 9620 

in six days; another’s, #32in two hours. Previous 

experience not necessary. For terms and full par- 
ticulars, address, 


THE MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., x 176, La Crosse, Wis 

















WE pay $184 week and expenses to men with rigs 
to introduce our Poultry Compound. Send 
stamp Javelle Mfg. Co., Dept. 144. leenean, Kan. 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES. 


STEREOPTICONS 


You Can Make Big Money 
Entertaining the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital, We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and ex- 
plicit instuctionsat asur- 
prisingly low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE 
comprising the regular 
theatre and lecture cir- 
cuit, also local fields in 
Churches, Public Schools, Lodges and General 
Public Gatherings. Write for Catalogue. Sent Free. 





245 First Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





HAMM’S 
BBEER 








FRUIT AND GENERAL PRODUCE. 


MINNESOTA BUTTER AND 
CHEESE C0, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Clover Leaf Brand Creamery Butter 


AND FULL CREAM CHEESE. 


61-63-65 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


R.E.COBB 


Handles COUNTRY 
PRODUCE 


of All Descriptions. 














WRITE HIM. 
31-33 East Third St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Reference: Second National Bank 





Ihe 
Crescell 





Manufacturers of 


FINE GREAMERY BUTTER AND GHEESE, 


Ond Jobbers of Buller, Cheese ond Eggs, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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“AGTINA” 
RESTORES PREVENTS 
EYESIGHT. BLINDNESS. 


eRe Ra ae te tee eR Ra te ee te ee a a ee ee 





oe is the most wonderful remedy for the 
|) cure ofall eye, ear, throat and head troubles, 

It removes Cataracts, Ptergyiums, and all 

abnormal growths, restores eyesight, pre- 
vents blindness, cures Catarrh, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Colds, Headache, Etc., without the use of drugs or 
the surgeon's knife. There is positively no need to 
wear glasses when ‘‘Actina’’ is used. Our booklet, 
‘*The Eye and Its Diseases,"’ is full of valuable in- 
formation and is mailed free upon request. #222 


Re a Reh Re ee et Ra a Re ee i a ee 


=— VICTOR SAFES 


| vito i 


The most reliable on the market today. 
Made in all sizes for all classes of people 
LET US MAIL YOU FREE CATALOGUE 


KARL K. ALBERT, Gen’l Agent, 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


| SAreS 





268 McDermott Ave., 
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4 Snaps in 


Winnipeg Dirt. 
680 Lots For $4,500. 


These Lots are each 25x100 feet to a lane, streets 66 
feet wide. too are between 1 1-2 and 2 miles from the 
Post Office, facing or within one block of electric railway 
and near large school. Adjoining lots have sold for $100 
each to the people who have built homes on them. These 
100 lots should be retailed this summer for more than the 

amount asked for all. 3 &% © #8 8 8 8 
260 are between 2 and 2 1-2 miles,220 between 2 1-2 and 3 miles, 

and 106 are 3 miles south from the Winnipeg Post Office. 

As farm land, this property sold for $7,000 before affected 

by boom price; in 1890, with Winnipeg less than 1-2 its 

present size, it sold for more than twice the price asked 
now, and it has sold for more than twenty times the 
amount. It is in a choice locality, toward which the best 

residential portion of the city is extending. 2% s% 
TERMS: 1-4 cash, balance 4 equal annual payments, interest 

6 per cent. 

42 Lots for $2,500. Each 25x101 feet, streets 66 feet, 
all between 1 and 1 1-2 miles west from Post Office, near 
electric line and schools. The City is built out to and 
beyond these lots, and similar lots farther out are selling 
for workingmen’s homes at $8 and $104 front foot. 8 

100 Acres for $4,200. Adjoining city limits on the 
west, 3 miles from Post Office on Railway and a leading 
thoroughfare tothe City. Will sell 32 acres at $50an acre. 

TERMS: 1-3 cash, balance 4 equal annual payments, interest 
6 per cent. 

116 pep on Red River, within one mile of Winnipeg, for 

00. & ttt 

TERMS: *$600 cash, balance 6 per cent. 

These prices are only 1-2 or 1-3 the price at which adjoin- 
ing property is held and has been sold in recent years. Never 
in the history of any Western City has there been such op- 
portunities for great profits to be made in a short time. 


CHAS. H. ENDERTON, Real Estate Investments, 


Bank of Hamilton Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
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SMALLEY AND BATTLE CREEK WOOD SAWS. 


THE SMALLEY TWO-HORSE TREAD POWER. 
The “ Up-to-date” way 


Don't follow the back- 
aching and 
back-break- 

ing methuds of 

your ancesivr 








Saves Labor. 






THE OLD WAY. 


Study this picture. 
The old and tough way of sawing wood. 


coming season. 


can be easily cut in one day. 


SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 29 MAIN ST., MANITOWOC, WIS. 





The Celebrated Smailey ‘‘Electric’’ cutting a stick 10 laches in di- 
ameter by I4 feet long. 


THE BEST GENERAL PURPOSE FARM POWER ON EARTH. 


MORE MONEY can be made with a WOOD SAW MACHINE OUTFIT, Smalley 
or ‘‘Battle Creek’’ Pattern, on your farm than any other imple- 

ment you can buy. No farmer who owns a timbered farm can afford to be without one. 
The indications all point to an active demand for all kinds of Timber and big prices the 
our SELF-FEED DRAG SAW MACHINES will do more work than any 

other machines = rt x Capacity is 25 to 75 cords per day. OUR COMBINED SAW IiA- 
CHINE OUTFITS include Self-Feed Drag Saw, Circular Saw and 4-Horse Sweep Power. 
Four horses will drive both machines at the same time. All poles and small timber can 
be cut on the Circular Saw Machine, and larger logs on the Drag Saw. 


RESULTS FOLLOW 


a good advertisement in. . 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


Re 


It reaches many thousands of well-to-do 
people every month 

It goes into business houses and into homes 
It goes among the farmers, on the ranges, and 
into mining-camps. It greets the traveler on 
the trains and in the hotels. 

For eighteen years this popular magazine 
has been going into all lines and all classes of 
business houses. The leading capitalists of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 
take it regularly, and by means of its reliable 
data they are assisted in placing profitable in- 
vestments in these great and growing countries. 

Hotel men find it a most profitable medium 
in which to advertise, as it reaches the present 
and the incoming population. 

Circulation considered, our rates are exceed- 
ingly low, and we will be pleased to quote them 
upon request, 

Ten more good, live, hustling men required 
on the road. Will you be one of them? You 
can make money. Write today for information. 


ERE ee 


75 to 100 cords 















SELLS AT S/GHT. 





EWALD’ | ALUMINUM 


COMBINED PEN 


Aa 
=z 


PENCIL: -HOLDER 


HOLDS PENCIL IN POCKET- QUICKLY 

CONVERTED TO PEN-HOLDER. HANDY 

AS A POCKET IN A SHIRT. 

* A BONANZA FOR AGENTS TO INTRODUCE 
THEM. WE SEND I DOZ. POST PAID FOR 25 ¢. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. EWALD NOVELTY WORKS. EAU CLAIRE,Wis. 


Address, THE aearng MAGAZINE, 


Cor. Sixth and Jackson Sts., . Paut, MINN. 
McIntyre Block, -se a Man. 


- HAPPY HOMES! 


wa by using tho BEVERIDGE 
7 COOK 









test and sim 

lest RER. utensil. No odor 
ood can’t burn. Saves laboran 
= fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coa 
stove. Agents wanted, either sex 
Big pay. A lady sold 1730 in one 
towa. Address, for terms, 

W. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md, 
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TO CHI CGO. CARADIAR WORTHERN RAILWAT. 














Ho! for the Dauphin 
and Swan River Country 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


ADAPTED FOR.... 

















ble Stock Raising, 
| Grain Growing, 
Mixed Farming. 








| a ; tt * 

1} | WAZ Ln cer Keone | 

| Running Daily Between | ® 

|} hedaemieaaat esgeichaceanat | The Canadian Northern Railway offer lands 
ST. PAUL avo MINNEAPOLIS. 














for sale in the far-famed Dauphin and 








Only Perfect Train in the World, Swan River Countries on easy terms of pay- 
Best Dining Car Service. | ment, ten equal annual payments. For 

LOWEST RATES TO ALL POINTS. | full particulars write 

“5 3e J.T. CONLEY, | 

| Eon yale 8 Be ges sig ee THEO. A. BURROWS, 

| & Cee ae Le ee 3. Cond, Finn. | Land Commissioner. - DAUPHIN, MAN. 
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Good, reliable Agents wanted for the Northwest Magazine in every section 4 
WesT of the Northwest between Chicago and the Pacific Coast and Fort William 
cegnarionen and Victoria. Pleasant and renumerative employment. Address, THE 
; 

; 





NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. Applications from Canada 
| shot be eatinanned t to our Canadian office, McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
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The 
Excursion 
Steamer 


ay <al| ! Mower, THE es LINE — : 
"es mors 11 < J.C. SMITH, Manager 
haw ase | 53 ; 





Leaves the foot of 
Jackson street, St. 


Paul, eTV ) ‘ 
i ng at ane @ ae Chicago, 
akes rule 

Temas Indianapolis, 

Ft. Snelling, ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Minnehaha Falls, Cincinnati, 

Soldiers’ Home Louisville 
’ 

LEAVES: West Baden and 





LEAVES 
St. Paul, foot of Jackson St., every morning ).30 Minnehaha for Ft. Snelling .. 5650 4 4 
Ft. Snelling for Minnehaha . as ‘ 10.30 Ft. Snelling for Minnehaha 2. 34 French Lick Springs. 
Minnehaha for Ft. Snelling . 1.10 Minnehaha for Ft. Snelling I 
Ft. Snelling for Minnehaha ‘ 11.30 Ft. Snelling for Minnehaha om 3.20 
Mintfehaha for Ft. Snelling . em 12.10 Minnehaha for Ft. Snelling : 4.10 
Ft. Snelling for Minnehaha... . 12.30 Ft. Snelling for Minnehaha 4- 
Minnehaha for Ft. Snelling ....... acuell 1.10 Minnehaha for St. Paul 5.15 
Ft. Snelling for Minnehaha... ° 1.3 Ft. Snelling for St. Paul . 5. = A SESSIONS, N. W. Pass. Agt., 
St. Paul to Minnehaha, 25¢. Minnehaha to Ft. Snelling 15c, or Round Trip, 25c. 


Steamer to Charter for Evening Excursions, $10.00. MINNEAPOLIS. 
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4 TECHNICAL LUMBERMAN 

A prominent logger and lumberman of Belling- 
har Bay is so technical that metimes for- 
gets himself, avers the Ta | Lumber- 
ma? Recently one of his nice lady friends re- 
marked to |} that she had been to a ball two 
nights previous, and that she was so ti he 
next night she ‘‘slept like a log He said to her: 

**‘Madam, there are three four grades of logs 
on the Puget Sound market, and I will be pleased 
to have you inform me like which grade you 
slept—Cu Merchantable, or Clears?’ 

“Oh, clear, of peerara she retorted 

‘That. madam,’’ he remarked, ‘‘is an impossi 
bility; clears have no limbs on them 

4 GREAT NORTHERN TALE. 

A gentleman who travels a good deal relates the 
fc ing experience he had on a Great Northern 
train ng ago \ lad ssenger was boo- 
heoing fit to k N la in passenger said to 
her . 

‘*‘My dear madam, what can 1 do to console 

1 1 y ir t ubi¢ 

She said that her troub were inconsolable; 
that she was on her way to Cal ia to have her 
fil isband cremated 

Just then, acroes the aisle and two*seats back, 
an er lady burst out crying with alé her might, 
und the gentleman stepped back to see what 
occasioned her griet. 

“I just can’t help it,’’ the woman replied. ‘‘Here 
I am forty-two years old and have never had a 


1an yet, while that thing over there has had hus- 
bands to burn. I don’t think it’s right!”’ 
CONVENTION AFTERMATH. 

[The following looks a good deal like an old 


but as it is a pretty fair one, 


story in new clothes, 
and possesses the virtue of being true, it is given 
for what it is worth 

lim Ashton, a worthy representative of the 
State of W ashington, so the anecdote goes, was in 


attendance at the recent Republican National Con 





vention in ladelphia, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity to! ke known the greatness and attractive 
ness of his chosen State. He is such a happy-go 
lucky and plainly dressed man that no one would 


suspect him of possessing a large fortune; his 
talk having somewhat disgusted a delegate from 


the Southerner sought an introduction 


so, 


Mississippi, 
or less hostile intent 


said Mr. Ashton; 


with more 
“Ah, ha,” 
Mississippi, 
“Yes, 


I chest. 


“so you’re from old 
eh? 
Southerner, throwing out 

men in 
own 600 acres of the 
sah, and | raise 
ogs, and—hell, sah, 
at your business is, 


sah,” said the 
“I’m one of 
section of the State, sah. I 
best bottom land in Mississippi, 
my full share of cattle, h 
May I Mr. Ashton 
sah?” 


the business our 


ask you, wi 


“Oh, I’m something of a farmer myself,” said 
Ashton. 

“And 
the Southern man, patronizingly 

“Well,” said Ashton, 
48,000 in Washi 
North 
gether.” 

The Southerner’s jaw dropped in astonishment 
He chewed off the end of his cigar, spat it out, 


flushed, 


where might your place be, sah?’ asked 


grinning, “I’ve got about 
and about 
seven cou 


acres ngton 


about 


35,000 in 


nties alto 


Dakota, covering 


and then stammered: 

‘Gawd bless me, Mr. Ashton, you don’t look it. 
Say. Mr. Ashton, bein, as you’re a farmer, how’d 
you like to buy about 600 acres of good Mississippi 
bottom lands to build a small chicken-coop on?” 
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\ MASTER IN POLITENESS. TRAVELERS’ HOTELS. 
some achieve polite 
thrust 


Some men are born polite; 


real 





ness. Whether any ever have politeness GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 
upon them is an open question for the debating 

ocieties. To the second class—those who achieve HOT E L POK EGA M A 
politeness—must be assigned a young man who 

s lately appeared on the social horizon of St. DANIEL M. GuNN, Proprietor. 
Paul—a young man of limited intellectual capacity, = ; - 
but a paragon of politeness, at least in his own The Leading and only First-class Hotel 
estimation. He makes a living, and apparently in Grand Rapids 
a good living, by selling a pocket dictionary. To 

is cr t, be it said that he has so diligentiy 





GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


studied 


said dictionary as to have mastered every 
line of its varied contents; so that he knows ex- amen 
actly what he is talking about when he offers it HOT EL GLADS STON VE 
for sale. Said contents include, among other 
things, a set of “rules for deportment.” It is A. E. WILDER, Proprietor. 


through his minute study of these that the gentle- 





van has achieved the rank, if there be such, of Strictly First-class. Livery in Connection. 
past-master in politeness. 
A few evenings since he was at a social gather- 
, MOOSE JAW, ASSA. 
ing, where to most of the company he was a 
stranger. A kind friend essayed to introduce him. 


Presenting him to Miss Smith as ““My friend Mr. THE MAPLE 


xX .” she was amazed to hear him say to the Z 4 
. os Epw. C. MATHEWS, Prop. 
ady I am happy to meet you or the equiva 
ent.”’ Introducing him to Miss Jones, his greet- Heated by steam. Lighted with Acetylene Gas 


LEAF HOTEL 


ee ee 








ng was the same, “I am happy to meet you or | Hot and cold baths. Barber shop in connection. 
the equivalent Announcing Miss Robinson, the 
wonder deepened, as to her also he said, “I am 
happy to meet you or the equivalent.” RAT PORTAGE, ONT. 
By thisgtime the whole company was in a titter 
youter 20 to whet Me. X—- tietah balng se HILLIARD HOUSE 
small ingredient in the general amusement. 
Finally a person present had a thought which Louis HILLIARD, Prop. 
impelled him to consult the “‘pocket dictionary,” , 
s copy of which was at hand. There,-in the “Rules First-class accommodation for Commercial Men. 
for Deportment,” was found a direction to this 
efiect: 
“When you are introduced to a person, SELKIRK, MAN. 
should say, ‘I am happy to meet you,’ or the 
equivalent.”’ CANADA PACIFIC HOTEL 
rhe secret was out. The paragon of politeness 
had deemed the last three words of the quoted Best accomodation for Commercial Travelers. 


phrase a necessary part of the prescribed greeting 
and had “followed the rule.” 
ot 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Prop. 


Desirous saving the young man from mor- 


MIE ee ne 


— 








tification through a repetition of his error, a friend 
took him aside and endeavored to show him that 
the three words which had provoked so much fun 
at his expense should be “left off’ 
gut X—— would not admit this. 


WHITEWOOD, ASSA. 
WOODBINE HOTEL 


R. MAy, 


his greeting. 


He indignantly Prop. 


pointed to the phrase as it was printed in that 

infallible dictionary, and insisted that he was First-class accommodation for traveling public. 
‘right.”” And at last accounts he was still saying Good sample rooms. 

to every person whose acquaintance he made, “I 





1m happy to meet you or the equivalent.” 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
CLIFTON HOUSE 


SAM LEACH, PRop. 


Newly furnished throughout. 
ces. Under new management. 


day. Main St., Near C 


Rate, $1.00 per 
. P. R. Depot. 


Moderm convenien- 


sm amma 








| AKEVIEW 
HOTEL. 


D.L. BUSH, 





i ~—h, 








Located on the beautiful 
Leech Lake. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
JOC ae 
Prop. 


CAPACITY, 40 GUESTS. 


Walker, Cass Co., Minn. 


A LOVELY 
SPOT. 








UNIVERSAL TINWARE MENDER. 


(wrap. UNDER KESTER’S PATENTS. ) 


Household N Any woman or 
A Household Necessity. child can mend 
theirown tinware. No . on Iron, 
Acid or Rosin is required. A perfect,. 
Chronic Patient—‘‘Say, doctor,what’s this ‘measure Selle ab sighs. ‘ah 
of relief’ I hear so much about these days? Isit good | yy SPECIALTY-PURCHASING CO., 
for me?” iP. O. Lock Box 483, St. Paul, Minn. 


Doctor—“‘A measure of relief, sir, consists of about 
three fingers, and it goes right to the spot.” 










A POPULAR MEASURE 
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"Clarendon Hotel. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 










Equipped with every modern convenience necessary to conduct 
a strictly first-class hotel. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. BATHS. BARBER SHOP. READING ROOM. 


Convenient to business district, theaters, etc. 


C. F. BUNNEL, 


Proprietor. 


RATES, 
$2.00 TO $3.50 PER DAY. 














She Sanatorium, 


HUDSON, WIS. 











(Under former management was Oliver Wendell Holmes Sanatorium.) 
19 Miles East of St. Paul, on C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. 

One of the Host Delightfully Located and Fully Squipped 
Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatmeni 
of Snvalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT, 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ELECTRIC, SALINE AND PLAIN BATHS. MASSAGE 
AND MOVEMENT CURES. ELECTRICITY EMPLOYED IN ALL ITS FORMS. 

EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Building heated by 
In winter 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. 
hot water and steam; ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent Solarium. 
all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a delightful promenade. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 


The Sanatorium, Fudson, Wis. 











THE HOTEL 
= 


Corner Robert and 
Sixth Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











The Only First-class and Fire-proof Hotel 











in the City. $3.00 per Day and Upwards 
REAVER NTC HI Tren msettibens serine Yer ir eae 


Che Fort Snelling Hotel, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at 
Fort Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, Sv. 
PAUL, isa 











Are You Coming to St. Paul ? 





—>~The~<- 


Merchants Bore 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT 


Under the management of the well-known pro- 
prietor, 


COL. A. ALLEN, 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 






CHARMING SUMMER RESORT 


that affords grateful rest and excellent refresh- 
ments for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private 
rooms, if desired. 

SPECcIAL—We have a fine 20-acre park, cool and 
shady, suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 





¥ telegraph or mail orders any 
é time, day ornight. Bedding and 
House Plants in their season. Cut 
Flowers, fresh and fragrant. 
Seeds¢hat are good and honest 
at 5c per packet. Our catalogue 
is FREE. Send for it. 


MENDENHALL, riorist, 


™, 414 Nicollet Ave,, Minneapolis, Minn. 


cK 4 Ww ship Funeral Flowers on 
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| KITTSON COUNTY, MINN. 








The Home 


Where the 


of the 


Crops Have 


Famous No. 1. Hard Wheat. 


Never Failed. 


Anideal Country For DiversifiedFarming. 


Where the Conditions are best for Health and Wealth. 
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THE BARRETT & SAMSON LAND (0., 


AGENTS FOR GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY LANDS, 


185 EAST 


THIRD ST., ST. 


PAUL, [IINN. 





BRANCHES 


HALLOCK, KITTSON COUNTY. 
BRECKENRIDGE, WILKIN COUNTY. 
FELTON, CLAY COUNTY. 








he Hem Ca 


381-3-5 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
MAURICE B. HARTMANN, Prop. 


Digh Class Confectionery, fancy Bakery, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Luncheon, 


Positively the finest, most complete and up-to-date establishment of ite 
kind in the Northwest. 

All sorts of hot and cold beverages served from an elaborate Soda Buffet, 
in connection with which we operate the only Cloisonne Hot Soda apparatus 





A Great American Traveler Says: 


**l wo 
iny othe 


id rather 


dinin 


if 


Burlington 


dine on Burlington route 
r car in the we rid. The only othe 


a 


dining car than on 


7 cEO, E, ATKINSON. 


Naturalist and Taxidermist. 


Workshops fitted with the best facilities 
in Canada for mounting and preserving all 
classes of Natural History. Specimens and 
trophies by the most up-to-date methods of 
scientific and ornamental taxidermy. Dealer 
in all classes of specimens fgr museums and 


r railroad private collections. Live specimens fur- 


service that compares with it_is the Orient Express, on which | 


traveled between Paris and Constantinople.’ 


Ss. S. MCCLURE, 


Publisher McClure’s Mag 


azine. 


nished zoélogical gardens and private parties. 


Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 





ives 


Minneapolis 7: 


20 p. m., St. Paul 8:05 p. m., daily. 


Arrives Chic 
ia this line 
P.s. Evsttis, 
Gen'! Pass. Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


igo O:25 


next morning. 


Ask your home agent for 


SCcEOoO. FP. LYMAN, 
Ass't Gen'! Pass. Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








SACRED HEART ACADEMY. 





Under the care of the Presentation Nuns. 
FARGO, N. D. 


FALL TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPT. 3d. The 
Course of Instruction in this Institution 
comprises every branch suitable to the 
education of young ladies. They receive 
tuition according to the wishes of par- 
ents or guardians, in Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, His- 
tory (Ancient and Modern), Elements of 
Astronomy, Botany, Natural History, 
Rhetoric and Logic, Phonography and 
Typewriting, English, French and Ger- 
man Langua Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Singing, Oil Bioline. Pastel Painting, 
Painting in Water Colors, Pencil and 
Crayon Drawing,Embroidery, Tapestry, 
Plain and Fancy Needle Work, Dress 
Making, Cutting and Fitting. Terms: Per 
session of five months, in advance. For terms 
and further information apply to 


SUPERIORESS, Presentation Convent, 





Upper Broadway, Fargo, North Dakota. 


HENDERSON & HUNTINGTON, 
OSTEOPATHS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


MEMBERS A. A. A. O. 





GERMANIA BANK BUILDING, 
Fifth and Wabasha Sts., 9 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. 


Consultation Free. Correspondence Solicited. 


Literature relating to Osteopathy sent on appli- 
cation. 








The Northwestern Piano O1 
Conservatory of 


Voice Vio 
Elocution Lan wages 
25Teachers - Pupils 4 
Established in 1885 | 





Minneapolis, Minn? Catalogue free 
__ Clarance A Marshall, Director | 
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ROCKOLEAN, 


Great Halt Restorer. 
Positive cure for 
Baldness, 
Falling Hair, 
Diseased Scalps 
and Dandruff. 


If other remedies 
have failed you, try 
this NEVER-fail cure. 


pockOLEAn i 


Cathal 
Hisir Restorer | 


CR ad 
ee 




















PRICE PER BOTTLE, 50c. 


Rockolean Cream, 
The Great Skin Food and Tissue Builder. 


Plumps the Face, Neck, Arms and 
Bust. Cures Sunburn, Chapped Hands, 
Pimples, Wrinkles, Moth, Eczema. 


Prepared only by the 


ROCKOLEAN MFG. €0., 


827 SIXTH STREET S., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
For sale by druggists. Write us for 


circulars and particulars. Mail orders 
filled promptly. Price per Jar, 25c. 
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GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine do not be 
deceived by alluring advertisements and be led to think 
you can get the best made, finest finished and 


MOST POPULAR 


fora mere song. See to it that you buy 
from reliable manufacturers that have 
gained a reputation by honest and square 
dealing—you will then get a sewing 
machine that is noted the world over for 
its durability. You want 
the one that is easiest to 
manage and is . 


LIGHT RUNNIN 


There is none in the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of 
working parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many improve- 
ments as the 


« «» New Home ~ ~ 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike on_both 
sides of needle (patented), no other has it; New Stand 
(patented), driving wheel hinged on adjustable centers, 
thus reducing friction to the minimum. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


The New Home Sewing Machine (0., 


Orange, Mass., Boston, Mass., 28 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Iil., St. Louis, Mo., Dallas, Texas, 
San Francisco, Cal., Atlanta, Ga. 








FOR SALEIBY 


W.F. ELWESS, 233% 7Miesc® ST. PAUL, MINN. 








sSsT. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
SPEC _.., § Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 
SPECIALTIES: } artistic Floral Work. 


618 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


35 YEARS IN 


FURS 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Guarantees satis 
faction. Anything 
and everything in 


this line. 





CHAS. A. ALBRECHT, 
384 WABASHA ST. 


THE SWELLEST 
and Most Up-to-Date 


HABERDASHERY. 


Everything in MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
Fresh and New 
UNDERWEAR, HATS, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
NECKWEAR, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
at Right Prices. 


J. C. BAILIE, 


157 East Seventh St., 
Bet. Robert and Jackson, ST. PAUL. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














McNEIL. & MEYERS, 
FASHIONABLE UP-TO-DATE TAILORS. 





Correspondence Solicited. WINNIPEG, MAN. 





te ate ate abe ate ate she ae ate ate she ate ate she ate ate ate ate ate aft ate ate ate ate ate te he a 
Clements’ Tailor- 
Made Clothing. 


For $25.00 we offer a range of suit- 
ings that cannot be equaled anywhere. 

New patterns, new clothing, new 
newness, exclusiveness. 

Other goods at other+«prices, but 
satisfaction given, no matter what 
the price. 

“If it come from Clements. it's 
correct "’ 


GEORGE CLEMENTS, 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
AE AE AE AE Eb Ee ae ae ee ae ae ae ae ate ae ae ae ae te te ae ae a 
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THE 


Continental Tailoring Co,, 


376 Jackson St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND 
WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED. 


ALSO CLEANING AND 
REPAIRING OF GEN- 
TLEMEN’S GAR- 
MENTS. 

IKE FEINSTEIN, 


MANAGER. 
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PYRAMID PARK 























rhis is most appropriate name for that red 
hilled land in North Dakota, commonly known as 
the Bad Lands. In the old days they were un- 
doubtedly bad to travel thro ind that is what 





the French name meant, in ful It is now. how- 


ever, a splendid stock country 


Seenically, it is a startling gion. Its 
cliffs, hills and mounds are a perfect welter 
barbaric color and forn Thos. Moran, the gr 
landscape painter, recently passed through here 
i was wonderfully enthused by view 
forded from the rear platform of the Observ n 
Car of the Northern Pacific’s ‘‘North Coast Lim 
ited.’ 

Historically it is interesting It used to be a 
great place for Indians. Custer passed across 
on his last march from Ft. Lincoln to the battle 


field on the Little Big Horn 


> 
Roosevelt was once a ranchman there 


River. Theodore 
, and hunted 
Ihe Marquis de Mores flourished 
among its hills, and the town of Medora is named 


in and about it. 
after his wife. It is today a glorious region to 
visit. 

rhe Eaton Brothers Custer Trail 
Medora on the Little Missouri 


at the point where Custer camped and forded the 


Ranch is lo 
cated near River, 
stream on his last march. This ranch is prepared 
to entertain guests at a reasonable figure, and it 
forms a central point from which to explore this 
interesting locality, 

NOVEL UNIFORMS FOR BALTIMORE & 

OHIO EMPLOYEES. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


has introduced an innovation in 


management 
unilorming its 
enure corps of train and station employees 

Ihe conductors’ suits are made of navy-blue 
serge, three-button : 
with gold B. & O, 
& O.” in shield device on coat collar, with ap 
propriate Cap. 

Lbaggagemen and brakemen, sack suit of dark 
blue “Siater” cloth and gold B. & O 


cutaway coats, embellished 


buttons and monogram ‘‘B 


buttons, 





with shield device on coat collar, and cap to 
match, 

Irain porters, sack coat of same material as 
irainmen, with silver bu.tons and trimmings, and 
cup of khaki 

Dtation masters, “Slater’’ cloth suits, Prince : 


\lbert coats with two 
on breast, and gold metal badge 


Stationmen, dark-blue “‘Slater’ 


rows ol hve gold buttons 
on Cap 

’ cloth suits, 
black silk caps; and station 
porters wiih brown corduroy dark-blue 
initials “B. & OU.” in 
across the breast, and khaki cap 


with squure-crown 
trousers, 
with white 


iannel shirts 


Jhese attructive uniforms will enable the trav 


eler tu readily distinguish train and station em 


pluyees, who at all times will be prepared to 


cuourtcously render any service and furnish all in 


jurmation pussible to patrons of the road. 


MOTHERS. 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup has been used by mothers for their children 
while teething. Are you disturbed at night and 
broken oi your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for children teething. Its value is in- 
calculable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately, Depend upon it, mothers, there is 
no mistake about it. It cures diarrhcea, regulates 
the stomach and bowels, cures wind colic, softens 
the gums, reduces inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. “Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of one 
of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup.” 

NEW MORNING TRAIN TO DETROI1I 

VIA THE WABASH. 
A new Wabash morning train for Detroit now 


Chicago at 9:25 A. M., and 
Other trains for 





leaves arrives De 
troit 6:30 P. M 
Detroit via the 


noon, 2:15 P M 







Through cars. 
Wabash leave 
%” P. M. 





Chicago at 12:40 





and 11: 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


A. H. Linvexe R. WARNER T. L. SchuRmEIeR 


NOYES BROS. LINDEKE, WARNER 
a & SCHURMEIER 


Druggists WHOLESALE 
Jobbers In DRY GOODS 


Paints, Oils, eee &e. NOTIONS, F AIRBANKS, MORSE & €O. 





ee oe ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SAINT PAUL: Corner Fourth and Sibley Streets, Fairbanks Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
i ’ Standar es, 
400,402, 404, 406, 405 Sibley St., Cor. 6th "Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
ST. PAUL, - MINNESOTA and Galvanized Steel Towers. 


ilway and Contractors’ Supplies. 


South Park Foundry and Machine Co. | SBABURY x GO., 


Works, South St. Paui, ) : 
a ~ St.Paul, Minn 
Office, 11 Gilfillan Block, } P WHOLESALE 
Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water 


Pipe Specialties, Flange Pipe, 
Flange Specials, Columns, Grocers and in orters 
Beams, etc. 9 


St. Paul Furniture Zo. 193 to 199 B. 3d St., Gor.Sibley, 
Designers and Manufacturers 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
BANK, STORE, CHURCH ano HOUSE 


ws BRAMBLETT & BEYEE, 
e Engravers 





St. Paul, Minn. 


ROBE RTS-GOSS CO., 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS AND BLACKSMITHS. 


357 Rosabel St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Telephone 721. 


Wall Pabers -==” 
J. A. CANNER, 


— : Sa 
Large stock of latest designs. Se ESTABLIOHED 1860. 
Samples inailed on application. e e 9 





OFFICES: 


St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


















70 Union Block, St. Paul, Minn. THE McINTYRE. BLOCK, WINNIPEG, maneenstenan net dusne ve 
Th "  @ene ieee ania. 2 sete 
e ee Bowling Goods 
Wonderful on Wary Balls, Biliard Cloth, 
Calculating this : Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
i issue. 220 EAST SEVENTH STREET, 
Pencil. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
teel Beams iRON CLAD PAINT CO., FOLFY BROS. & KELLY 
=> = IN STOCK. ‘ 
535 to 541 Seneca Street, MERCANTILE (() 
Architectural . 
CLEVELAND, O. ] 
and Other 
iron Work. em ee WHOLESALE 
No. 2, Light Brown. No. 4, Brown. 
Low Prices. Quick Deliveries. 





Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY (0, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Grocers. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. 


TRADE MARK. Spice Grinders. 
Trade mark patented. Paint patented. 


General Offices in Manhattan Building. Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R. Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 
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T. L. BLOOD & CO., Foor, ScHuLze g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Boots aa Shoes 


Third and Wacouta Streets, 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade 





and Wholesale Dealers in 


Dainters’ Materials. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 








TheCrane&OrdwayCo., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, 
"% Brass Goods, 
aL J Fittings, 

" Ete. 


for Steam, Gas, Water and Plumbing Supplies. 






Le 


Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, 
Windmills and Well Machinery, 
Belting, , Hose and Packing, 
Waterworks Supplies and Gaso- 
line Engines. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST. SAUL, MINN. 








——— 
Que ® 








3 2 
3 FLOR DE NICOLLET = 
3 A SWELL 10-CENT CIGAR. : 
3 =. 
3 ST. PAUL DISPATCH = 
4 5-CENT CIGAR. & 
4 Made by € 
3 PLANTA CUBANA CIGAR CO., € 
. L. L. BLENDER, Proprietor. € 
3 600 Jackson St. ST. PAUL, MINN. © 
gnnnmnnnnnnnMRnAnnnne 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 


J. F. Tostevin & Son, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
MARBLE, 
SLATE 
AND 
wooD 
MANTELS, 
GRATES 
AND 
TILING. 





ROBERT 
STREET, 
COR. 

EIGHTH, 


MINNESOTA. 





MANTEL NO. 272. 


ST. PAUL, - 








. ENTERPRISE ° 
, SENGRAVING co? 
244HENNEPIN AVE 


( 4 
\\ « MINNEAPOLIS. MINN, } 
y y 


YENG 

















rien Bros (lating 4. 


Perfection” 





THIS BRAND WILL YIELD 
MOST PROFITABLE RESULTS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


H.F. Wessel &E. S. Friend, 


RESIDENT SALESMEN, 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA: 





YOUR HORSES, CATTLE 4n>l ENTIRE STOCK 


should be Insured as 
against death in the 


or WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Agents Wanted. Telephone 1217. 


Western Farmers Live Stock Ins. Co. 


HOME OFFICE, 251 GRAIN EXCHANGE BLDG. 
H. 8S. PATERSON, Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 





CHAS. F. LOWETH, Consulting Civil Engineer, 


™“. am. BOC. 


M. AM. WATER-WORK®S assoc. 


FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG., ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Plans, specifications, estimates and supervision of water-works, sewerage, bridge and municipal work. 





The Little Falls 
Electric ana Water 
Company..... 


FOR RATES AND 

CONDITIONS 

FOR SUPPLYING 
AND 


a iiareR 


SERVICE 














Apply at office Cor. First Ave. S. W. 
and Third Street West, 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 


RUSSEL BAKER, Supt. 
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FE. M. HUFF, 


FORSYTH, MONTANA, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE STOCK 


=== Saddles 


Art Leather Work, Cowboy Outfits, 
Harness and Strap Work. 


SHHSRSSS RSS S 


Dealer in Fancy Silver Inlaid Bits and Spurs. 
Tents, Tarpaulins, Slickers, 
Navajo Blankets, Mexican Sombreros. 
SADDLES TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


scala sha sha shesleciadia tithe Aeshasheshadiesiadiadiaslasiesiesiagiagied 


SECSSCKKSSSSSSSSH Se eseses os 


SHCSSSS KSSH 


GUIDE TO THE 


The North-Western Line has just received from 


IWIN CITIES. 


the printer an unique advertising feature, in the 
form of a twenty-page pamphlet containing infor- 
mation about Minneapolis and St. Paul, for the 
benefit of strangers within the gates of the Twin 
Cities. The pamphlet is neatly printed in black 
and red, and the typographical appearance is ex 
celled only by the excellent material which it 
brings out. The pamphlet is entitled “Guide to 
the Twin Cities, the Gateway to the Golden 
Northwest.” It contains maps of the street-car 
lines, and tells just how to take the various trol 


visit the many points of intercst in 
each city. It also contains maps of the bicycle 


and where they are 


ley cars to 


paths, showing how they run, 
built. There are 
numerous lake 
Twin Cities, together with the neigl 
North-Western Line has hap 
advertising 


explicit instructions how to 
resorts in the vicinity 
! 


reach the 
of the 
ing towns. The 
pily refrained from crowding in its 
matter to the detriment of the information feat 
ures of the book. The pamphlet will be 
value to strangers and to others who are not ac- 


por 


of great 


quainted with the two cities. 





HALF RATES TO RICHMOND, VA. 


On September 13 to 16, inclusive, the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company will sell tickets from 
all stations west of the Ohio River to Richmond, 
Va., at rate of one fare for round trip, account 
Sovereign Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F. 

Tickets will be good for return leaving Rich- 
mond, Va., to and including September 25, 1900. 

For further information call on or address near 
est Baltimore & Ohio Ticket Agent, or B. N. 
Austin, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 









| RALisIe& Co 


Ltd., 
DAIRY MACHINERY 
AND PRODUCE. 


Alexandra and 
Melotte 


— 


Cream 
Separators. 
Py. 232 KING ST., 
ee 
vee waLevre. WINNIPEG. 
The rapid development of the Dairy Industry in 
the Canadian Northwest is due, in nosmall degree, 


to the excellence of the Dairy Machinery and es 
pecially of the Alexandra and Melotte Hand Cream 
Separators for farm use introduced by this firm. 
It will pay anyone, interested in any degree in 
dairying, to correspond with them (in any dead or 
living language) and receive their catalogues. 








Dyn Hxew 


 Sedlnglhoes 


Shelf ) 
Shoe ¢ Boxes. 
Candy ) 


Sample and Pigeon-Hole Boxes. 


Milliners' and Wedding Cake Boxes. 
Drugegists' and Jewelry Boxes. 

Suit and Flower Boxes. 

Cereal and Bottle Cartons. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


CHAS. WEINHAGEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











PARKER-RUSSELL 
MINING & MFG. 00, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods: 


Fire Brick and Blocks, 
Gas Retorts and Settings, 
7 Locomotive Fire Box Tiles, 
Blast Furnace Linings, 


Bessemer Tuyeres 
and Nozzles. 






Designed by N. P. Ry. 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings, 
Partition Blocks for Buildings, 
Glass House Pot Clay. 


If you are interested in the subject 
of Economical and Perfect Cylinder 
Lubrication, ask railway people 
about *» *%+ H% KH KH HK 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve Oil. 











If you are looking foran Absolutely 
Safe and Effective Signal Oil, ask 
them about *% *%* *% KH & 








Signal Oil Company, 
—FRANKLIN, PA.=== 
J. C. SIBLEY, PRESIDENT. 











IF SO, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Economy, Efficiency and 
Cleanliness Guaranteed when 


“STAHL’S CONICAL BASE GREASE CUPS’ 


are used, This is proven to 
be a truth by the many 
thousands that are in use now. 


The Stahl-Selter Lubricating €0., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MILBRADT’S 
Seels Rolling Shelf 
LADDERS 


For all Kinds of 
High Shelving. 


—Manufactured by— 


John Calander, 
1498 E. Sth ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 





Write for illustrated catalogue. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 














725 Marquette Building, Chicago, 














STROM CLAMP FROG. Catented.) 


_ “Strom” Clamp Frogs; “Channel and Transit” Split Switches; “Banner,” “Mark,” “Globe,” “Flag” and “Axel” Switch Stands, 
“Samson” Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; “Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; “Monitor” Switch Lamps; “Jenne” Track Jacks; 
“Roller” Rail Benders; “Ball,” “Union” and “Perfection” Track Drills. 








We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING ROAD-TOOLS in the country. A trial is 


all we ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. 


Send for catalogue. 


EAU CLAIRE MILL SUPPLY CO., Eas Claire, Wis. 











_ 




































CHAS. POLACHECK & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHANDELIERS. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


M. FUNK <== 
BOILER WORKS CO., 











Manufacturers o. 


STEAM BOILERS, FEED WA- 
TER HEATERS,TANKS,SHEET 
STEEL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


109 KING STREET, LA CROSSE, WIS. 








ESTABLISHED 1654. 






Marine 
Machinery. 


Propeller 
Wheels. 






Sheriffs 
Mf6. (0., 


MILWAUKEE. 
wis. 


FINE WOOD FLOORING, 


WOOD CARPET, 
PARQUET FLOORS, 
MOORE’S WAX. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


Dredge 
machinery. 








E. B. MOORE & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


48-50 RANDOLPH ST., 
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NATURE'S GAME PRESERVER.—Within sight of 


New Denver, B. C., upon the hottest day in sum- 


} 


mer, bears, goats, and cariboo can be shot and 


kept fresh by placing them upon the ice of the 


glacier that looks down upon the Lucerne ft 


s high perch across the limpid waters of Slocan 
Lake 

\ Monster IpaAHo STURGEON The Lewiston 
(Id.) Tribune says that George Seels nd ¢ r 

burg recently landed a_ gigantic irgeon 

measuring nine feet four inches in lengt and 
eighing 300 pound it what is k vn rt 
Poin ibout a mile below the (¢ vater fert 1 
Cle wate Rive The nster \ snagged 
r t bec e necessary f he er ca 
n the assistance of a man with his boat before 
fish ¢ d 1 safely brought to shore This stu 


ot one caught 


vit 
River, Idaho, several years ago, and whicl 


ured ten feet eight inches in length, is the 


large 
ever landed by Lewiston fishermen 
Some Great Lanp SALes The annual rep 
f the land department of the Northern Pacific 
will show that approximately 3,000,000 cres of 


land of that road were sold during the last fisca 


year. Of that amount 900,000 were purchased 
he Weyerhauser 


state ol 


syndicate, and represents tir 
Washington All of the 


Minnesota were dis 


ands in the 


company’s patented lands in 


posed of to a Twin City syndicate The sale of 


igricultural and grazing lands during the past 


vear was the largest in the history of the com 


pany Aside from the sale of railroad lands along 


the Northern Pacific, there were large sales to 


ES IN MonTana,—Nev- 
huckleberries as 
covers the mountainsides in Flathead 
Kalispell (Mont.) Inter Lal 
quarts of the 


HvUCKLEBERRI 
er was there such a crop ot 
this year 
County, says the 
Thousands of delicious fruit have 
and count- 
Huck- 


suNntains in 


been gathered, thousands more will be, 
] go ungathered 


hills 


all that c 


ess thousands of quarts will 


leberry parties are in the and m« 


all directions, but an be gathered are not 


handful compared with the great quantity that 





go to waste And not only are the berries 

plentiful, but in many places, at least, they are 

sually large and fine It is certain that if the 

€ croj uld be gathered its value would be 

greater than a the cultivated fruits of al 
coun: 


\LTIMORE & OHIO AUTOMOBILE CAB 
SERVICE IN CHICAGO. 


& Ohio R 


with the 


The 3altimore 1ilroad Compan 
announcement of its 
an Electric 
accommodation of 


sprung a surprise 


tention to establish Automobile Cal 


Service in Chicago, for the 


passengers to and from Grand Central Passenger 
Station. 
These 


tern bsolutely 


automobiles are of the latest electric pat- 
noiseless in regard to machinery 


and running gear. 


They carry the name of the Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad, and are in charge of experienced uni 
formed motormen 

The rates for this extraordinary service are ex 
reasonable, fifty 


tremely cents per 


and the 


passenger 


and from the center of the city, details 


absolutely prohibit extortion: 

It has been arranged so that passengers on in 
coming trains can place their orders for cabs with 
train conductors before arriving in Chicago, whic 
will be telegraphed ahead, thus insuring satisfa 
tory service. 

For outgoing passengers, orders are taken at 
Baltimore & Ohio ticket offices 
a decided innovation in Chicago and in 
a similar service Balti- 
established at Washington 


with 


This is 


harmony with which the 
more & Ohio recently 
and Philadelphia, 


and has become 


where it has met much 
popular feature 


Rail- 


a most 
Baltimore & Ohio 


success, 
with passengers on the 
road. 





TOWLE’S 


Log Cabin Maple Syrup 








was awarded FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION FOR 
“ABSOLUTE PURITY AND RICHNESS 
OF FLAVOR.” 


The Towle Maple Syrup Co. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
ST. PAUL, TIINN. 


Give it a trial 





A. FULL QUARTS OF OLD 
PORT WINE 


——FREE— 


If you will send $3.50 for OB RYE” of 
OLD JEFFERSON. CLUB 
we will send you with it four fall quarts 
of OLD PORT WINE FRE 
9 make 
this special 
offer to intro- 
A duce Old Jef- 
ferson Club 
Rye toall the 
readers of 
this paper. 
It’s the most 
palatable 
whiskey on 
the market. 
All doctors 
recommend 


JOHN G. ROCHE, 


WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALER, 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 








EL* LAUNDRY eo., 


51 WEST THIRD ST., ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of either sex, should avail them- 
selves of our unexcelled facilifes. 

Superior work. Satisfactory prices. 

rompt. Towels furnished offices at low 

ive us a trial and be convinced. 


Telephone 268. HENRY GRUNHAGEN, Manager. 


WE WANT YOUR OLD CARPETS 


pleces Into 


Always 
rates. 





so that we can cut them up and weave the 


handsome new rugs. You can have this done at a small 
cost and getany size you want Send us your address and 
find out how it is done 

RUG MFG. CO., 16 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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» man hea I weetheart’s picture in his Son—*W t is a storm center, pa?” T 
* % a wor - n the ca e.” - i Old Man A torr pPoenige near y I ¢. W. DONALD, Sec’y, 


nted mother, my boy, when I happen to get 





Dad—"“B .-.* — eldom get Kicker—“‘Our butcher is getting business down 
a fine point; e even sells the head and t 
Mr Y ounewif ' one ne tran “Here Snicker—‘‘Exactls Has to make ends meat, 
my know.” 
1 Y W find tl aw and r n the 
_ , Fond Parent—‘I cannot interfere, Bobby: your 
| , : H - teacher writes me that she thrashed you on prin- 
ig € yIs< I \ \} € 1. 99 
ciple 
Bobby—*We she did not. Don’t you think I 
now where s} icke¢ 1e?”’ 
‘ . Pp , . k where ‘ ked me 
; a 
, t y 
Said a dude to an Irish barber one day, 
Just to make display of his wit: 





“Did you ever shave a monkey, my man? 
ke < he We 
; } ’ , 
For the task I’m sure you're fit 
g ‘ 
} “ ’ : ” 
Faith, an’ Oi niver a monkey did shave, 
Little W tching grandma cut the cak« rhe Irishman answere¢ 1, with twinkling eye 
Say, gran'ma, es your spectacles magnify?” But O’m thinkin’ Oi can do it all right 
‘Yes, dear Why?” So get in th’ chair an’ Oi’ll try.” 
eiiity th ct I w : 
take ‘er ff 1 you « pt 
cake 
The nobbi« 12 ’ 
bun 
M« ntana tt if i wri 
Milk River There is probably con 


siderable water in it 


Pe e get wisd ex perien¢ 
A man ne 1 
baby P y 
( est W | en cro- 

fi 

W r Ye N t er 
in jus € la genuine 

cken 

What d uk isa r 

f +} T Té 

I I "| r 

f at 
Che te me,” it Har 


mer, “that you think yourself a 





r t s apt t get stuck 
F 
‘“‘And what does the story of the AN IMPAIRED CREDIT. 
prod i t h 1 ? sked the 
te et Mrs. Snapleigh—“‘Your nephew is quite a promising young 
| 7 get the fat man, isn’t he 
ted prompt reply of Snapleigh—‘‘Promising? Yes; and, by gad, that’s all he ever 
& German farmer has 2 pat: “Stop that noise!” shouted the sergeant. The 
Of melons very fine tumult immediately cease?. Amid the deathlike 
And every night he has to keep silence which followed, his Hibernian and clarion- 
4 watch upon the rhine ke voice rang out once more: 


“See here; I'll have nothing but silence, and 
very little of that!” 
Lawyer “Your case would have been stronger very littie of that 


Mr. McGuire, if you had acted only on the de- 


fensive. But you struck first. If you had let him In matrimony some folks say 
strike you first, you would have had the law on There is but little luck; 
your side.’ But you at least, my darling Maud, 
Mr. McGuire—‘‘Yis, Oi’d have had th’ law on A richer vein have struck; 
le. Oi'’d ’a’ had him on my stomach a For even when you’re Mrs. Drake, 
pounding th’ loife out av me.’ You'll be “‘a little duck.” 
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Hatter : shoemakers are a part of the des- 
end 
I You j that ‘ e, I 
I wait r the f \ 
We 1 a1 
( I lerwear doe t fit I 
( ( Underwear is always subjec 








7)-WINNIPES, 


MIUALCUCGE 
UdULL Ci, 

The only rEaL Business College 
between Toronto and Vancouver. 
All business subjects taught, in- 
cluding STENOGRAPHY and 
TELEGRAPHY. Full partic- 
ulars on application to 


WINNIP..ti, MAN, 





Curtiss 


buytness College ond 
de el Institute 


The Leading Schol for Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Typewriting. English, Etc. 
We Assist Students in Securing Positions. 
HODGMIRE & ARNESS, Boston Block, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Send for Prospectus. 
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DIAGONALLY 
OPPOSITE RO. 
S4 THIRD ST.SO. 


. . 
SOO@ SUCCESSFUL Uhlir * 









RICKARD 














INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


YOU CAN LEARN PENMANSHIP, MATHEMATICS, 
LANGUAGE, SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEPING AND OTHER 
BRANCHES AS WELL AT HOME AS YOU CAN AT 
SCHOOL BY OUR NEW METHOD OF TEACHING. IN 
SOME CASES BETTER PROGRESS IS MADE. PAR- 
TICULARS FREE. SAMPLE LESSONS, 10 CENTS. 


NORTHWESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


71tm AND JACKSON STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 











RYAN BLDG. EAST 7” ST. 











“= ARCHIBALD ~~ 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


eer. A> Lae ST, MINNE. , LIS! 

&. OUgty (nhUtchiorn “7 prachio 

Lishe €: oa 24, Purvmanihn fu, Deckhespeg, 

Shorthand & Gyptuuding.’ beard fa 

and tf wad. Critt-any lms 
Werte fer calalogut« 














A thorough knowledge of 
TELEGRAPH Y 
and R. R. Book-keeping—a key to success. 
Attend the 


TWIN CITY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


and you will be sure of success. 
Address, Baltimore Bidg., 7th and Jackson Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Competent stenographers 
always in demand. 

Best firms in St. Paul em- 
ploy our graduates. Send for 
catalogue. 


LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 


Germania Life Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





1860. 


1900. 


Boenisch’s 


> commercial College. 


Entrance 603 and 604 C hamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Next Door to Sixth and Robert Streets, 
Union Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 








% 
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A common sense, effectual cure for indigestion, constipation, 
sour stomach, headache, dizziness and many other ills which origi- 
nate in a bad stomach or are the outgrowth of a poor physical 
condition. 

They are intended for the use of men, women and children 
everywhere, and they prove beneficial in the majority of cases. It 


is not claimed that they will perform miracles, but some of the 
cures which they have effected amount almost to that. 


Ripans Tabules may be had at all drug stores, and the price, 
10 ror 5 cents. 


does not bar them from any home or justify anyJone in enduring 
needless pain. 
Wu, 





ime 


WANTED: Acase of bad health that R‘I'P*A‘N’S will not benefit. They banish 
pain and prolong life. One gives relief. Note the word R‘I’P*A’N’S on the package 
and accept no substitute. R‘I‘-P*A‘N’S, 1o for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. 
‘Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents 
forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


! ONE GIVES RELIEF 


ww 















SPECIAL 


WATER- 
WORKS 
SUPPLIES 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TAYLOR & HOUGH, 


BUILDERS OF 
Dynamos, Motors, 
| Engines, etc. 


Isolated plants 
a specialty. 









OFFICE AND FACTORY 


282-284 E. 6th St 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U. S. A. 


BELLE CITY BOLSTER SPRING CO., 


RACINE, WIS. 


ol ei a 
Sa 





The old reliable—best in the world. Fully guar 
anteed Ask your dealer for the XXX Specia 
inducements to Jobbers 


GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Passenger, Freight, Power and 
Hand Power 


FLEVATO RS 


ymatic and Half mee: matic 
Gates x — Waiters, El ic 


Dynamos 
108 Second St. N. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Northwestern Copper and Brass Works, 
JOSEPH POSCH, Prop. Successor 1o Walter & Posch.) 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Brewery, Soda Water and Beer-Drawing Apparatus 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
59-63 W. Third St., ST. PAUL. 


Motors and 


Telephone 120 





"= RACINE 
—A NEW POTATO DIGGER, at half the price 


|fusually asked for clumsy, old-fashioned diggers. 
TESTED AND WARRANTED. 








| The Racine’ Potato Digger is mad best material The 

}f Shovel, Lever, Rods and Ba @ steel heels have acluteh in 
the hub, which makes it ea ck t The lever is easily 

|i operated w the shove t required deptt One 
bundre Ah peepee Seon rean be dug ith it Needs but one team 
and works as easy as a plow Write ces, discounts, et 


The Racine Malleable & Wrought iron Co., 
J.P. Davies, Prest. RACINE, WIS. 





CASTINGS. 


2) Northern Pacific 
©) Raliway. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to 
any particular section of the Northern Pacific 
Country, rates, routes, tickets, time-tables, etc., 
call on or address any of the following agents: 

@GEBNBRAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Craic, Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. 





St .Pasl, Minn 
A. D. Cmanttom, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 

ass Morrison St., cor. Third, Portland, Ore 
Cc. E. Stone, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt.. St. paul, Minn 
W. F. Manemon, Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
dea,"A 9 Broadway, New York City. 


Agt., 
208 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
T. K. Starerer, Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept., 

638 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 
A. D. Epear, 


gt., 
Cor. Main » > Grand Sts., _ Mont 
W. H. Meramman, Gen. Agt......... Butte, Mont 
R. A. Eva, Gen. hee ‘igpeiding House,” 
Duluth, Minn 
H. Swixrorp, Gen. Agt. Depot, Winnipeg, Man 
A. Tinunc, Gen. Agt., 
95 | Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash 
I. A. Napgav, Gen. Agt., 
ist & Yesler Aves., Seattle, Wash 
J. W. Hii, Gen. Agt., 
Riv. & How. Sts., Spokane, Wash 
J. O. McMuuuien, Gen. Agt., 
419 Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C 
E. E. BLackwoop, General Agent, Victoria, B. ¢ 
F. Cc. wong 3 Asst. Gen. Agt., W. Superior, Wis 
G. Borp, Gen. Agt., Depot....Wallace, Idaho 
Oscar VANDgRBILT, Ticket Agt., 
sth & Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 
G. F. McNartt, Ticket Agt., 
19 Nicollet Blk., Minneapolis. 
C. Wa. Temi, Amett..cccccvcceseces Ashland, Wis 
O. F. Comwnap, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot, Duluth 
F. C. Sattar, Gen. Agt., Freight Dept., 
19 Broadway, New York City 
E. H. Forster, n. Agt., Freight Dept., 
638 Market St., San Francisco, Ca! 
Cmas. F. Suxcer, Gen. Agt., Freight Dept., 
711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
G. M. McKinney, Trav. Emigration Agt., 
S. Clark St,, Chicago, Ill 
J. L. Davemgaty, Trav. Emigration Agt., 
1112 Olive St., St. Louis, M« 
C. H. Suaw, Trav. Emigration Agt., 
Wauwatosa, Wis 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


F. H. Focarty, 


T. E. Burancas.. 9 Eien S 5 Buffalo, N. Y. 
R. C. Jomunson. .230 ashington Boston, Mass. 
“* ONAL, Ju..711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. Scutty..... 305 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. B. Sexton...... aio Com. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
A. H. Carrgrg...... 32 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, O 
G. W. Harprety..116 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can 
W. E. Brrcmzn..No. 6 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
f- C. Hemman............ 208 S. Clark St. .» Chicago. 

C. McCurcmagn.......  y S. Clark St., Chicago. 
C. T. Nooman...... 361 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis 
' O. Dauze.t, General Office..... St. Paul, Minn 

M. Farrsawx....19 Nicollet Blk., Minneapolis. 
H. K. Cous.. sth & Robert Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gao. R. Mannset............0.ccccece Fargo, N. D. 
By Ws Mac cccccnssecedcesage Portland, Ore. 
Se Gh MGB incésncccessssndbacss Winnipeg, Man. 
Gi Bis Bc cc cvccccssscscccses Rossland, B. C 

DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 

C. E. Fosrgzr...230 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


I .M. Bortix...711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. W. Harprsty...116 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can 
Wm. G. Mason..... aig Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ep. C. Scmorn....gos Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
[Pe E. Turwer..42 Jackson PIl., ‘Indiamapolis,Ind 
H. Warraxgr, 153 Jefferson Av., ote Mich 
P. H. Nogu...Sixth and Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
GEO. D. ROGERS, 503 W. Loeeust St., dl Meines, Ia 
j. J. Furry, 
32 Carew Bidg., sth and Vine, Cincinnati, ©. 
C. C. Morpovem.. 361 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. A. Marrusws....208 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
C. E. JOHNSON, 125 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal 
Gro. W. McCasxry, 
No. 6 King St. W., Toronto, Ont 
Cmas. C. Trott, 4th & Broadway, "St. Paul, Minn 
H. W. Sweer..... 4th & Broadway, St. Paul, Minn 
| 255 Morrison St., Portland, Ore 
E. -255 Morrison St, Portland, Ore. 
J. M. HANNAFORD, 
Third Vice-Prest., St. Paut, Mrwn. 
CHAS. 8. FER, 
Cen Pasa & Ticket Agt.. St Paci. Mruw 


Rand, MeNally & C0.’S 


INDEXED POCKET 
M APS reed we rc Territory 


PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Pubiishers, 
CHICAGO ano NEW YORK. 




































Pierce 


Gas or 
Gasoline 


Engines 


1 to 35 Horse-Power 





OVER 3,000 IN DAILY USE. 


We ship on approval. Send for our catalogu: 


stating size wanted 


PIERCE ENGINE CoO. 


NO. 40 RACINE ST. RACINE, WIS 





es ARE THE sons 


Dealers furnished with catalogues‘on application. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER Co., 
375 & 377 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Corliss | Engines 





‘THE VILTER MFG. CO., 
888 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
Link Belting, 
Sprecket Wheels. 
Elevators, Conveyors, 
Malleable Iron Buckets, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, 
Ete. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, 
Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials 
and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


Blue printing, black printing, blue on white, our 
____ specialty. 


GEO. B. THERA, 244 Th ‘Thirteenth ht ‘St. Paul, |, Minn. 























§ C. HW. BESLY & CO., Chicago, Ili. U.S.A. 
i s, crwrs. 


Charles W. Besly & Co., 10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago, Ill, i. $. A. 
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